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POETRY. 

AWAY WITH THE BOURBONS. 

Translated from the French of Benancen, for the 
New-York AMERICAN. 
qvay with the Bourbons—’tis France who exclaims; 
“Too long have we borne your degenerate sway. 
(opressors, WE blush for your faces and names— 
fly fly to your dens, fregdom kindles her flame— 
, Away with the Bourbons! away! 


with the Bourbons, their eruelty’s dye, 
“The pencil of Clio were weak to portray, 
Jethark to the voice of your victims, their ery 
‘Tue gloomy abysses return to the sky— 
Away with the Bourbons! away! 


Avy with them then, shall our proud tri-colour, 
dur bow on the mountains its splendours display, 
{nd our honour, our country, the words we adore, 
The flag of our fathers shall hallow once more— 
Away with the Bourbons! away! 


Away with the Bourbons! the horde shall again 
Re-assemble its heroes, and call to the fray: 
And they who’ve forgotten to vanquish, shall then 
‘Neath our banners renew their old glory, like 
Away with the Bourbons! away! 


{way with them! ay, and the Herod they have led 
To disgrace our free soil with their foreign array; 
Cruel traitors! the tyrants who basely betrayed, 
Then sought from strange banners inglorious shade. 
Away with the Bourbons: away: 


Away with the Bourbons! my country, arise! 
Regain the proud rank thou should’st honour to- 
day; 
Thou should’st reign; then sweep off with their toys 
and their ties, 
The minions we hate, the vile race we despise.— 
Away with the Bourbons! away! 


SELECT TALES. 


POISONING A WIFE.—FROM A PARIS LETTER. 
Lhave trequently hud occasion to remark that the 
French are a theatrical people in their actions, and in 
their whole organization; they carry this character- 
istic even into their crimes; if they are to be guilty 
atall, they appear to glory in pushing guilt to ex- 
emity: and, like the lady of old, are proud of hav- 
ing *‘no small vices.”? ‘The case of M. Charles Bou- 
quet, which for the last week has occupied the at- 
tention of every cirele of society in Paris, strongly 
illustrates the position. ‘The circumstances of this 
wial are altogether so remarkable that they may hold 
arank in interest among the causes celebres, not much 
inferior to the memorable affair of Fualdes; and | 
make no exeuse for presenting a detailed account of 
ittomy readers. The principal events detailed by 
the indictment, or ‘*acte d’accusation,” (which in 
France contains a resume of the whole life of the pri- 
soner, if at all bearing on the subject of the trial, ) are 
as follows:---C. Bouquet was born at Rheims in 
1772, of obscure parents; at the revolution he entered 
the army, and in 1795 was condemned by a court 
martial to imprisonment for five years for specula- 
tion in his official employment as Commissary ; a de- 
tect of form enabled him to set aside the sentence, 
wid, on a subsequent trial, he was acquitted by a 
small majority of the jury: he was, however, dismiss- 
ed the service. In 1799 he married a young lady of 
good family, from whony he was shortly divorced, 
tnd continued from that period, until the year 1821, 
lo lead a life of great dissipation, by which he be- 
came embarrassed in his affairs, although he had re- 
course to the business of an usurer with some success, 
About this time he made proposals of marriage to 
the sister of his former wite, but was rejected with 
Lorror. In 1824, he became connected in business 
*ith a M. Lecourt, whose sister had considerable 
expectations from her brother: allured by these pros- 
veets, Bouquet married her, but Lecourt, having 
been unfortunate in his speculations, was unable to 
sive his sister any fortune. On the 25th of August, 
immediately sueceeding his marriage, he set out with 
ls wife ona journey to Nogent-sur-Seine; here they 
lighted at the house of a M. Fruge, who happening 
~ be out at the time, kept them waiting two hours, 
“uring which time Madame Bouquet partook of some 
"clreshment; she had also eaten a atan inn at 
*hich they had ‘stopped en route; in the evening 
Madame Bouquet was taken ill with a yiolen che- 
lie, Which continued to increase until the 30th, when 
sue expired, exclaiming that she was poisoned, and 
attributing her death to the bowillon which she had 
faten, and which she supposed to have been prepared 
a copper vessel. It does not appear whether her 
lusband partook of these refreshments or not, but at 
‘ny rate he was not affected. The bad character of 
Ouquet, added to the pecuniary disappointment 
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which he was known to have suffered respecting his 
wife’s fortune, was more than sufficient to attach 
suspicion to him, and the body was opened by the 
direction of Government; nothing, however, appear- 
ed which could strengthen the supposition of his 
guilt, and he was set at liberty. 

After the expiration of afew months he began to 
look about for a new matrimonial connexion; but 
such was the notoriety of his character, that none of 
his offers were accepted; until, in July 1827, a Made- 
moiselle Duperray was induced to give him her hand. 
It does not appear with exactness what was her for- 
tune, but it is certain that a sum of twelve thousand 
francs was, by the marriage contract, limited to Bou- 
quet in the event of the death of his wife without is- 
sue. In March, 1828, Madame Bouquet was deli- 
vered of a son, who appeared healthy and strong 
until the end of May, when an extraordinary altera- 
tion took place in him; he was seized with violent 
cholics and fits of vomiting, in one of which (during 
the absence of his mother) he threw up substances of 
a singular and unusual nature, and amongst them 
two pins. Bouquet removed the linen soiled by these 
ejections, and torbade the servants to mention them 
to his wife. In the month of May, Dr. Bezains or- 
dered the child to be removed into the country, where 
his health rapidly improved; but, on being sent for 
to Paris by his parents, the sante symptoms imme- 
diately re-appeared, and continued until December, 
when the infant died. The mother wished the body 
to be examined, and the father joined apparently in 
the wish, but privately forbade any dissection, on the 
pretext that, should any more pins be found, the cir- 
cumstance might occasion uneasiness to his wife, as 
she might think it the result of some negligence on 
her part. A dissection was, however, ordered by the 
authorities, and M. Bouquet’s impressions appeared 
perfectly well founded, as two more pins were found 
in the body, and Dr. Bezains stated that he also per- 
ceived every appearance of the aid of poison having 
been invoked to render the destruction of the little 
victim more certain. No proceeding, however, ap- 
pears to have been instituted, and the mother seers 
to have had no suspicion of the facts. Her health, 
always delicate, declined rapidly after the death of 
her infant, but the symptoms of her illness were of 
the most uncommon nature; violent vomitings, iu- 
tense pains in the stomach, a constant thirst, and 
other similar affections occasioned the greatest alarm, 
and gave rise to the most painful suspicions in the 
minds of the medical attendants, more particularly 
as it was immediately after taking medicines or food 
prepared by her husband that the symptoms display- 
ed themselves with the greatest violence. They 
enjoined her strictly to preserve for their inspectiog 
what came from her during these attacks, but their 
injunctions were alwayseluded. At length, on the 
fourth of May, 1819, Madame Bouquet sent for Dr. 
Rique, who together with Dr. Bezains had attended 
her during her illness, and having received him ina 
half distracted state, revealed to him that the prece- 
ding night her husband had presented her with a cup 
of tisane, which he begged her to drink; that while 
she was kissing the hand with which he presented it 
to her, she observed him with the other hand pour 
something into the cup; that she then begged her 
husband to leave the tisane by her side, and that she 
would drink it presently; he did so, and left the 
room; she immediately saw something white floating 
on the liquid, which she took out and put into the 
saucer! that her husband on returning to her room 
the next morning and seeing her tranquil, asked with 
a frightened air, what she had done with the tisane; 
she replied, that thinking the cup did not look clean 
she had thrown it out of the window; that this reply 
apparently tranquillized him, and opening his desk, 
he took from ita small packet wrapped up in white 
paper, which he put into his pocket, and then went 
off to Versailles. 

Madame Bouquet then delivered to Dr. Rique 
the white substance which she had preserved in the 
saucer, which he immediately ascertained to be ar- 
senic; she also gave him a phial containing the re- 
mains of a potion which he had prescribed, but 
which her husband had procured for her, and of 
which she had taken afew spoonfuls, which had pro- 
duced violent vomitings, an effect directly contrary 
to that intended by the physician. On hearing these 
atrocious details, Dr. Rique advised Madame Bou- 
quet to retire to the Maison de Sante of Dr. Blanche 
at Montmartre, which she accordingly did. On Bou- 
quet’s return home he learnt where his ~vife had ta- 
ken refuge, and immediately wrote hera letter beg- 
ging for an interview, which took place in private 
on the 6th of May. In this interview he appears to 
have had sufficient influence over the affections of 
his wife to induce her to resolvejto save him if pos- 
sible; and accordingly, on the same day, she wrote 
to Drs. Rique and Bezains, begging them not to en- 
ter into any particulars with Dr. Blanche, as to the 
nature or cause of her illness, On the 7th of May, 


| Dr. Bezains saw her at Montmartre, in the presence 


of Dr. Blanche, when she repeated all she had before 
told Dr. Rique, but added that she had determined 
to save her husband, who had agreed, on those con- 
ditions, to separate himself from her, and to seeure 


to her 40,000 franes. ‘This statement she repeated 
the next day, adding that, in order to silence suspi- 
cions, she had resolved to return to Paris to her 
husband’s home, and would even, if necessary, ac- 
company him as far as Calais. On her return to 
Paris she gave each of the physicians a letter, re- 
tracing all her accusations and suspicions against her 
husband, of which letter she sent a copy to Bouquet, 
which was found among his papers, inclosed in an 
envelope containing these words, **I send you, (je 
Venvoie, ) a copy of the letter which I have written 
to Messrs. Rique and Bezains, of which you have 
(tu as, ) need to enable you to regain esteem and 
friendship.” The following night Bouquet was taken 
into custody in consequence of the disclosures made 
to the authorities by the two physicians: when taken, 
a passport for Italy was found in his possession. A 
subsequent analysis proved that both the saucer and 
the phial above-mentionedcontained poison. Madame 
Bonquet then asserted, that, several months before, 
some arsenic for the rats had been placed by mistake 
in a closet, where it had become mixed with the su- 
gar, and found its way into the sugar-basin from 
which the tisane was sweetened: but on analysing 
the contents of the basin, not the slightest trace of 
poison was discovered; in addition to which, all the 
family had used the same sugar without any effects 
resulting. Asa motive for the attempt on his wife’s 
life, and for the gradual manner in which it was to 
be earried into effect, it is stated, that a short time 
before, Bouquet had insured jiis wife’s life for 
20,000 franes; this assurance had only been com- 
pleted in the month of April 1829. A treaty for the 
assurance of the life of his infant daughter, Caroline, 
was also in progress, but had not been completed. 


The ‘*acte d’aceusation” then coneludes in the 
following terms:-—* ‘Thus the prisoner from the 
commencement of his career, censured in his public 
capacity; branded in his private life with a sentence 
of divorce pronounced against him; making his ava- 
rice and his libertinism by turns the panders to his 
easures; speculating in every thing, in marriage as 
in debauchery, contracts a second union, which is 
soon broken by a violent death, which excitesin every 
one, even in the wife herself, the suspicion that she 
is poisoned; having then exhausted all the chances 
of the gaming-table, and all the calculations of usu- 
ry, he arrives, by a thousand stratagems, to a third 
marriage; this union is soon followed by scenes of 
horror—poison found in the beverage which he pre- 
sents; his wife’s life insured for his advantage, his 
daughter’s on the point of being so; and in addi- 
tion to these horrors, the tomb of his infant child is 
re-opened, that as father, as well as husband, he 
may appear equally guilty. Such is Bouquet—such 
is his life—such are the accusations from which he 
is to clear himself.”? The formal accusation is then 
divided into the four separate heads, of having, in 
August 1824, administered poison to his second 
wife: 2d, of having, in 1828, occasioned the death of 
his infant child: 3d, of having, during the years 
1828 and 1829, administered poison to his present 
wife: and, 4th, of having, on the 3d of May 1829, 
offered to her a deadly poison. Sixty witnesses 
were summoned, for the prosecution, and twelve for 
the prisoner, amongst whom was his wife: her ap- 
pearance excited the greatest interest. The first 
day was occupied in hearing the witnesses on the 
subject of the death of the second wife, which was 
detailed nearly in accordance with the indictment. 
The testimony of Dr. Bezains occupied nearly the 
whole of the second day; the cireumstances as de- 
tailed by him appeared to press even more hardly 
ou the prisoner than as developed in the indictment; 
the prisoner, however, imputed this to personal hos- 
tility felt towards him by the Doctor, in consequenee 
of having been dismissed from his attendance on the 
child. ‘The third day, Dr. Rique detailed at great 
Jength his conversation with Madame Bouquet, 
which were in strict accordance with the indictment; 
her accusations of her husband were most definite 
and minute: he alse detailed some conversations 
which he had with the prisoner, in which he assert- 
ed his innocence and refused to take flight. He 
then repeated the circumstances under which Ma- 
dame Bouquet represented she had resolved to write 
a letter of retraction, and the letter itself was pro- 
duced: it states that her own imprudence had caused 
the disaster, and that no one else was culpable; that 
any accusations she may have made against any one 
must be considered as the resu!: of madness only. 
All the evidenee of this witness was in strict con- 
formity with the indictment. The remainder of 


this day was consumed in hearing evidence as to the | 


general dissolute conduct of the prisoner, the proofs 
of the presence of poison in the substances analyz- 
ed, and other minor links in the chain of evidence. 
On the fourth’ day the case for the pros-cution was 


e 

closed, and some witnesses were examined for the 
defence, partly to establish a good character for the 
prisoner, and partly to prove that Madame Bouquet 
was in a state of delirium on the 3d and 4th of May, 
in which, however, they were wholly unsuccessful. 
The fifth day presented a spectacle of the most in- 
tense interest; an immense crowd besieged every 
avenue leading to the Palace de Justice as early as 
six o’clock in the morning, and the greatest difficulty 
was experienced in getting the counsel and officers 
to their posts. 

At the sitting of the Court Madame Bouquet was 
introduced; all eyes were fixed on her; she demanded 
to be heard as a witness for her husband: this was 
objected to by the prosecutor; and the Court, after 
some deliberation, decided that she could not be ex- 
amined upon oath, but that she was at liberty to state 
any circumstances she liked for the information of 
the Court and jury. She replied that she was too 
agitated to make a collected statement, but begged the 
President to interrogate her as to the circumstances 
which had brought her husband to the bar. He did 
so, and the examination lasted until past four o’clock. 
The witness appeared determined at every hazard to 
save her husband if possible, and her whole evidence 
declared that she had always experienced the great- 
est attention and affection from him; and that their 
domestic circle was ** un menage modelle;” that her 
illness arose principally from the ehild’s death; that 
her intense mental suffering had produced partial 
paroxysms of insanity, and that she had not the slight- 
est recollection of any thing that was stated to have 
passed with Dr. Rique. On being asked whether 
she had given that gentleman the saucer containing 
the poison, she replied, ** No, never did I give any 
poison to M. Rique! my husband is innocent! I proe 
test it in the face of all this assembly! I swear it be 
fore God! but I alone am sa a if ever I have 
given*utteranee to such things! Yes, gentlemen, if 
M. Rique ever heard what he says he did, | ama 
horrible and detestable woman, for it is not true!” 

Twice during the examination she was compelled 
to retire. On one occasion, the Court desired the 
medical men in attendance to assist her; but on M. 
Rique approaching, she repulsed him with every sign 
of horror. The three physicians who had been exe 
amined were again questioned, and persisted in the 
truth of every part of their former evidence. The 
audience of this day terminated here, and the sixth 
commenced with the pleadings of the counsel on both 
sides; the speech of the Avocat-General concluded 
thus: ——** The fact is proved: the culprit is be- 
fore you; justice and society feel re-assured by the 
oath you have taken!” An universal murmur appear- 
ed to reprove these expressions, and the prisoner 
commented on them with indignation. The speech 
of M. Bouthe for the defence was eloquent and ine 
genious. ‘The jury retired at midnight, and at half- 
past three this morning returned a verdict, acquitting 
the prisoner unanimously on the first three accusa- 
tions, and stating that, on the last (that of poison ad- 
ministered on the 3d of May, ) the voices were equally 
divided, This, by the French law, amounts to an ac 
quittal, and the prisoner was accordingly set at liber= 
ty. Thus has terminated a trial which, both in its 
antecedent circumstances and the nature of the evi- 
dence, is almost unparalleled in interest. It is un- 
necessary to say with which half of the jury the 
opinion of the public is in accordance; but the devote 
ed affection of the unhappy Madame Bouquet can- 
not fail to enlist the sympathy of every heart in her 
behalf, and makes us almost rejoice at the result with 
which it has been attended. ‘That the verdict is in 
direct contradiction with the evidence, is only part 
of the romance of the whole incident, which appears 
throughout more the offspring of the imagination of 
a novelist or poet than an event of real life. The 
prisoner is a man of rather pleasing. physiognaomy, 
and of mild and prepossessing manners; at times he 
exhibited irrepressible marks of indignation, parti- 
eularly during the first two days; but afterwards he 
contrived to restrain his feelings. On the verdict 
being pronounced he was perfectly unmoved, merely 
remarking with great sang-fioid, ‘*1 expected it; I 
was-certain of it; it could not be otherwise; it was 
impossible to convict me:” and on being reminded 
that the voices were equally divided, he replied, 
‘Yes, pardi, Calas and Sirven are both dead.” 
Madam Bouquet was with great difficulty supported 
through the crowd by her friends. 


TALES OF THE DEAD. 


The Half-Hanged Italian—The Impaled Turk— 
The Half-Drowned Englishman. 

During the course of last autumn, that predilection 
for a rambling life, Which I have always cherished, 
and which I maintain to be proper and natural to 
man, introduced me to a soiree in the north of France, 
where I enjoyed the society of as motley a group as 
ever vagabond observer noted in his chequered page, 
and where the necessity of capital punishment became 


accidentally a subject of discussion. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Watching the opportune moment when the tide of , 
argument seemed rather on the ebb, I proposed to 
favour the company with the details of a strange ad- 
venture, the story of a half-hanged Italian, precisely 
as I had heard them from the lips of a singular per- 
sonage whom I had met in the course of my eccentric 
wanderings. I fondly flattered myself that the epi- 
sode which I was about to relate, in illustration of | 
the important question then in debate, would build | 


me up at least a twelvemonths’ fame asa dealer in| 


anecdote. But as the story proved a signal failure [ 
shall now omit it. e 

Having terminated the narrative upon the effect of 
which I had so largely calculated, 1 was inexpres- 
sively mortified to observe the feeble sensation which 

it seemed to produce. Not a murmur of approbation 
disturbed the decorum of the audience; not even a 
symptom of incredulity or astonishment tickled the 
vanity of the narrator, or forced him to resort to so- 
lemn asseveration to corroborate the truth of his won- 
drous tale. In short, it passed off as a matter of no 
interest,—a threadbare fiction,---a dull romance, un- 
worthy even the notice of a doubt or question. I stood 
exactly in the situation of a wit who, having wasted a 
Bood thing upon an obtuse-eared audience, feels 

imself under the necessity of laughing at his own 
jest in order to preserve his character. ‘The fact was, 
that, like many a good story, mine would not bear 
repetition; it wore the semblance of truth only in the 
mouth of the hero himself. Again were arguments 
showered upon me thick as hailstones:---my adver- 
saries, relying on their numbers, pressed me hard, 
when just in the moment of defeat an unexpected al- 
ly stepped forward to my relief. 

This new auxiliary was a venerable long-bearded 
Mussulman. Slowly raising his head from one of 
the cushions of the sofa on which he had reclined 
with listless unconcern, and taking up the conversa- 
tion at the precise point where I had discontinued it, 
---‘*T can easily imagine,” said the opium eater, 
**that your Italian was hanged, since I myself have 
been impaled. ” 

Upon this a dead silence ensued. The male por- 
tion of the audience drew their chairs closer to the 
speaker,—the women laid down their needles, and 
were all attention. Reader, have your ever remark- 
ed a group of female listeners? have you ever admired 
the animated countenances; the large speaking eyes; 
the heaving bosoms; the stately necks of ivory white, 
straining forward with intense anxiety? the dear lit- 
tle hands, so soft, so delicate, they scarce can wield 
a fan; the—the—the—in short, if like me you are a 
judge of such matters, get invited or invite yourself 
to a soiree, bring about the introduction of a tale of 
wonder or of pathos, and then feast your eyes, as | 
did whilst waiting for the Turk to digest his exor- 
dium. 

‘* Blessed be the name of the holy prophet!” said 
he at length, ‘* but on one occasion I penetrated to 
the seraglio of Mahomet’s successor, I dared to east a 
profane eye on the chaste spouses of the brother of 
the sun and moon.” 

Here the attention of the listeners was redoubled: 
a blooming Agnes who had scarcely numbered fifteen 
summers, and who, seated beside her mamma, had 
fixed her eyes on the speaker, at this juncture mo- 
destly resumed her work; but somehow or other the 
needle found its way into her finger instead of the 
sampler. 

** My name is Hassan,” continued the Turk; 
**my father was rich, and bequeathed his wealth to 
me. Like a true believer, Ihave devoted my life to 
the softer sex; but my fastidiousness has always in- 
creased in proportion to the ardour of my passion. 
Yn vain did Lin my youth frequent the most celebra- 
ted slave markets; my delicate appetite could find no 
female worthy of partaking my flame. Each day 
the master of my harem paraded before me a new 
lot of female slaves—lovely creatures—black as ebo- 
ny; whilenow and then, to please my depraved taste, 
he would present a bevy of Circassians, white as 
ivery. All would notdo. Ibecame every day more 
difficult to please; and by the prophet, it went to 
my heart to lavish upon a female of imperfect sym- 
metry the, price that would have purchased a well- 
shaped Arab mare! — Still was [ tortured by an un- 
definable longing; and one evening, when my restless 
fancy had wandered into the regions of ideal perfec- 
tion, I was suddenly assailed by a horrible temptation: 

in short, I determined to penetrate, if possible, even 
to the secret recesses of the imperial seraglio. 

**T have always detested concealment, and I sealed 
the walls of his highness in as much fancied security 
as though neither janizaries nor mutes were on the 
watch. It pleased the prophet to crown my rash de- 
sigu thus far with success. I traversed without ac- 
cident the three hitherto impenetrable énclosures 
which defend the entrance of the seraglio from un- 
hallowed footsteps; and when daylight dawned, I 
gazed with impious curiosity upon the inviolable sanc- 

tuary. Caonecive my surprise when by the pale light 
of the morning sun I could discern that the wives of 
Allah’s vicegerent were formed like other women. 
The film feli from my eves; I was completely unde- 
evived, and yet my imagination could scarcely credit 
the sad reality. A fit of tardy repentance stole across 
my mind, when suddenly I found myself seized by 
the mutes on guard. 

‘Dreadful was my crime: yet so easy is the yoke 
with which true believers are governed, that even 
had my guilt been proclaimed, it would have been 
merely a matter of decapitation for me and the slum- 
bering females upon whose unveiled countenances I 
had sacrilegiously gazed. It was, however, decided 


cealed from the knowledge of his highness, and an 
aga having ordered me to be conducted with all pos- 
sible secrecy from within the redoubtable enclosure, 
I was marched off to undergo the penalty which my 
heinous offence had merited. 
‘*Perhaps, ladies and gentlemen, you may require 
a description of the punishment of impalement. The 


instrument employed on such oceasions is sharp and | w 
his humour of the moment seconded the wishes of 


pointed, and, placed on the top of one of our loftiest 
monuments, is not unlike one of those spiral conduc- 
tors with which you unbelievers blindly defy the fury 
of the elements, and even the immutable decrees of 
destiny. this instrument was I placed astride; 
and that I might be enabled to preserve my equili- 
brium, to each of my feet were attached two heavy 
iron balls. My agony was intense: the iron slowly 
penetrated my flesh; and the second sun, whose 
scorching rays now began to glitter on the domes of 
Constantinople, would not have found me alive at 
the hour of noon, had not the iron balls by some ac- 
cident been disengaged from my feet: they fell with 
a tremendous crash, and from that instant my tortures 
became more endurable. I even conceived a hope 
that I should escape with life. Nothing can surpass 
the beauty of the scenery around Constantinople: the 
eye rests with delight on the broad expanse of ocean, 
sprinkled with green islands, and ploughed by ma- 
jestic vessels. Spite of my sufferings, the view which 
[ enjoyed was sublime. From the eminence on which 
I was perched, I could easily perceive that Constan- 
tinople was the queen of cities. I beheld at my feet 
her brilliant mosques, her beauteous palaces, her 
gardens suspended in the air, her spacious cemete- 
ries, and peaceful retreat of opium-eaters and hydro- 
mel-drinkers; and in the height of my gratitude for 
the glorious sight which the intercession of the pro- 
phet had procured me, I invoked the God of true 
believers. Doubtless my prayer was heard. An 
unbelieving dog—I crave your pardon, I mean a 
Christian priest—delivered me, at the peril of his 
life, and transported me to his humble dwelling. 
When my wounds were sufficiently healed I returned 
to my palace. My slaves prostrated themselves at 
my feet. The next morning I bought the first wo- 


‘men that presented themselves, dipped my pipe in 


rose water; and if I occasionally thought on his high- 
ness and his janizayies, it was prudently to remind 
myself that women must be purchased suchas Allah 
has made them, and above all, to recollect that God 
is God, that Mahomet is his prophet, and that Stam- 
boul is the pearl of the East.” 

Such was the Mussulman’s tale. Fatigued by the 
length of his recital, he fell back listlessly upon the 
cushions of the sofa, in the voluptuous attitude of a 
true believer that blesses his prophet for all things, 
trusts all to fate, and smekes his pipe atnoon. ‘The 
venerable Turk was the living personification of 
calm and blissful content, one of those models from 
which the genius of a Raphael or a Titian might 
have traced the portrait of a being without care, 
without desire, without evena thought! Oh, how 
I sometimes envy the repose of a luxurious Maho- 
metan couched on his Persian carpet, and plunged 
in that delicious eastern doze which seems to spare 
the prophet’s lazy votary even the trouble of closing 
his eyes! 

Storics, like accidents, follow each other in ra- 
pid succession. A tale of interest related with nai- 
vete exercises a Singular influence on the minds of 
the listeners: it draws them together, as it were, by 


that has set in with dulness and stupidity into one 
of social mirth and pleasure. Thus, after the ‘Turk’s 
laconic tale, the evening decidedly assumed a new 
aspect: the old aunt replenished the fire with an ad- 
ditional faggot in defiance of the almanac, which had 


quarter. An autumnal fire is really a subject for 
the poet; and were it not that my Pegasus rather 
limps, I might attempt to amble through a verse or 
two. No, no, I must stick to prose; it gets on faster; 
and the rhymers are troubled with such abominable 
headaches! 


recognize the taciturn stranger for an Englishman: 


said to be the concomitant of wisdom. His jaws 
would have absolutely grown rusty for want of prac- 
tice in the vocal department, had it not been for the 
increased agility with which they were forced to per- 


the cold reserve of his countenance, that damped and 
chilled like the gloomy November of his metropo- 
lis,a keen sareastic glance beamed occasionally from 
his eye,—a ray of intercepted sunshine, that, pierc- 


with its promise of genial warmth. The caustic 
smile by which his features were from time to time 
dilated, the malicious curl which played around his 
nether lip, denoted that he was visited with moments 
of mirthful mood, even with casual glimmerings of 
fun; that he eculd sometimes utter as well as swal- 
low a good thing, and circulate the jest as well as 
pass the bottle. 


company were simultaneously turned upon the En- 


thai this momentary stain should be carefully con- 


glishman, as if in expectation of his tale;—for nar- 


a community of sensations, and changes an evening | 


not yet announced the commencement of the winter | 


ratives had now beeome the order of the night, and 
were as indispensable as the long stories which at 


| the delicate entertainments of Madame de Mainte- 


non, as her biographers have taken the trouble to in- 
form us, the guests were sometimes obliged to ac- 
‘cept in lieu of the more substantial rod that usuaily 
preceded the desert. Fortunately my countryman 
was ‘**in the vein” for personal aneedote:—had not 


the company, I much doubt if I should now have the 


' satisfaction of communicating the following adven- 


‘ture, which was narrated in a tone that might have 


| passed for bantering, but for the imperturbable and 
somewhat melancholy gravity of the speaker. 

‘¢ For my poor part, ladies and gentlemen,” said 
he, ‘*I regret that I cannot gratify you with a disser- 
tation on the pleasures of Suspension or Impale- 
ment, never having personally experienced either 
of those high destinies. My fate was different and 
less exalted; and if you will condescend to relish a 


suffocation by water, I have it in my power to con- 
tribute my mite to the general hilarity. Though I 
can only boast of having been drowned, the particu- 
lars of my death are rather strange. Not long since, 
in my rambles through France, I visited Lyons. 
Some of you who are acquainted with the environs 
of that city may recollect a charming landscape al- 
most close to its walls. To that spot [ wandered on 
a smiling summer’s morn. Through the clear warm 
atmosphere not an envious cloud could be seen skim- 
ming the blue vault, and the fragrant breeze that 
scarcely ruffled the foliage seemed to lull all nature 
to repose. Yielding to the soothing influence of the 
scene, I stretched myself lazily along the river bank 
just where the Saone timidly unites its limpid wa- 
ters to the current of the Rhone, and, like a coquet- 
tish mistress half-meeting the caress she seems to 
shun, first opposes the impetuous stream, then re- 
sists more faintly, till at last both rivers mingle their 
waves and lovingly roll together in the same broad 
channel. Hours glided on unnoticed, and the heat 
of the noon-tide sun rendered the cool transparent 
flood still more tempting. A species of rude mossy 


report speaks truth, once afforded a night’s shelter 
to that phenix of vagabonds, Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
Around me floated a thin veil of sultry vapours.— 
I was, in short, in that condition between sleep 
and waking, in that state of beatitude, which an 
opium-eater may be supposed to enjoy; and as I 
gazed upon the sheet of water that appeared to me 
so peaceful and so calm, imagination presented to 
my view a fair and fantastic form—a youthful and 
lovely female seated on a fragment of rock at the 
bottom of the stream, and tempting me with a smile 
to her watery dwelling; while, mixed with the mur- 
mur of the rippling current, a soft plaintive melody 
was wafted to my ear—one of those sweet strains 
with which the Sirens of old wooed the heedless 
mariner to his ruin. The charm was inexpressible. 
The bright vision floated with graceful equilibrium 
in the clear mirror of the waves. A weeping willow 
that grew upon the bank seemed in amorous mood 
to kiss the nymphs fair forehead, while its green 
leaves encircled her form with a transparent robe. 
I lay in motionless enchantment, bound by one of 
those fairy spells whose ecstatic raptures scorn the 
aid of language. The dreams of my youth return- 
ed. I was transported to the world of imagination; 
and oh, how exquisitely fair appeared its visionary 
shapes, its wildest idealities! How far did this 
fragile but faultless creation of my fancy surpass the 
dull sluggish forms that jostle one another on the 
clod of earth to which mortal faculties are chained! 
I revelled for an instant in the bowers of this sha- 
dowy Elysium: I lingered for one bright moment 
on the threshold of a world which was not: I gazed 
on light which searce had shone ere it vanished, 


‘ Like the lost Pleiad seen no more below!’ 


no disparagement to my countrymen, for silence is | 


form their masticating functions. And yet, athwart | 


‘* Without hesitation, away I splashed into the 


| stream; end neither its chilling coldness, nor the 
In humble prose, then, the faggots blazed cheer- | force of the torrent which hurried me along, nor 
fully; and just at the moment when the white and | 
blue flame, accompanied by the delicious odour of | dispel my poetic illusion. 
a French wood fire, proudly lost itself in the invi- | fora time on the surface of the waves, which disput- 
sible regions of the chimney, its reflexion irradiated | ed the possession of my person as if it had been 
the visage of a personage who had not yet opened | 
his mouth, except for the purpose of swallowing. | 
From the mixture of phlegm and fog distributed in | 
equal portions over his countenance, it was easy to | rent. At one moment, like a truant nurseling, I felt 


even the sudden flight of the river goddess, could 
Still entranced, I floated 


their destined prey. Scareely giving a thought to 
the dangers by which I was surrounded, I resigned 
myself without a struggle to the violence of the cur- 


myself gently rocked in the arms of the Saone; while, 
at the next, the Rhone bore me furiously away. Soon 
after, placed in a manner within the influence of the 
two rival streams which opposed a counterpoise to 
each other, I remained stationary, and at such mo- 
ments the smiling vision returned, For an instant 
my divinity appeared so close, that, prompted by an 
irresistible impulse, I rushed forward to seize her 
in her flight; but she eluded my grasp. I lost all 
consciousness of material existence; I passed into a 


ing faintly through the mist, cheered for a moment | ! t 
last, too fleeting to be remembered. When I awoke, 


I know not how it happened, but the eyes of the | 


state of repose, of placid slumber, visited by a bliss- 
ful trance—one of those fairy dreams too bright to 


I found myself in a peasant’s farm-house. The shades 


of evening already darkened the hills, the oxen 
‘lowed mournfully in anadjoining siable, and the rus- 


tic family were anxiously collected around me, whilst 
_my head was supported by one of those comely and 
| sturdy boatmen that are usually to be found on the 
| banks of the Rhone. 

‘Such was my exit:—a rapturous 
dream, nothing more. I perfectly coincide in opi- 


| nion with the Italian and the Mahometan, that death 


simple scene of drowning, a few artless details of 


grotto lent me its partial shade,—the same that, if 


in its various shapes ought not to be regarded as an 
evil. The penal execution of Italy, the despotic 
butchery of the east, the systematic suicide of the 
west, are all alike devoid of terror. Since the da 
that afforded me a glimpse of the grisly monarch’, 
dominions, I have been a convert to the doctrine of 
the philosopher who wisely contended that life ang 
death were the same thing; and I can only add, that 
since I was once fairly and soundly asleep, they who 
took the trouble to awaken me performed a most jj. 
natured office.” 

So great had been the interest excited by the Ey, 
glishman’s strange confession, that even for some 
minutes after he had ceased speaking, the generg 
attention coatinued unabated. When atlength are 
newed buzz announced the re-commencement of thg 
discussion on eapital punishment, the question was 
argued as hotly asever. ‘The opponents of the me» 
sure, however, were hard pushed. I repeat that no. 
thing silences a tough disputant so effectually ag y 
good story seasonably introduced. It is a knock. 
down argument. The phrtizans of legal execution 
returned with vigor to the charge. Proofs and illus. 
trations were multiplied without end. Death was 
pronounced a mere bugbear. More than two-thirds 
of the company, by their own account, had at leas 
once in their existence visited that supposed ‘‘undix 
covered country from whose bourne no traveller re 
turns;” and yet by way of belying the bard, were g 
that moment alive bial maint, and ready for another 
trip. One gentleman perfectly recollected haying 
been run through the body, and assured us that the 
introduction of cold iron into the regions of the dig 
phraghm produced rather an agreeable sensation~ 
a cool, refreshing titillation. Another had received g 
‘bullet in the thorax,’ and had ever since been extreme 
ly partial to that species of aperient pill. A third 
had fractured his skull in several places with consi- 
derable advantage to its interior contents, as he had 
ever afterwards been remarkable for the liveliness of 
his fancy and the pungency of his wit. A tertian 
ague was a mere bagatelle; and could any thing be 
compared to the excitement, the delight. 
ful delirium produced by fevers of every denomina. 
tion, typhus, cerebral, or intermittent? As to hang. 
ing, my Italian brigand had settled that point, having 
proved beyond the possibility of a doubt that nothing 
could be more delicious than to swing into the other 
world ona windy day. It was soon decided by a large 
majority, that the numerous and estimable members 
of the Jack Ketch family, dispersed over various 
parts of the world, were really entitled to public 
gratitude, and for their efforts to check the redundane 
cy of population, merited the civic wreath which the 
ancient Romans, in their ignorance, adjudged to the 
ill-advised citizen who had warded the stroke of 
death from a member of society. 

At this stage of the discussion, a fat abbe, ¢¢ of fair 
round belly, with good capon lined,” ventured to put 
in one word. During the greater part of the debate 
the worthy man had been buried in an arm chair op- 
posite to the Turk, to whose portrait he would have 
formed an admirable appendage, and had ruminat- 
ed profoundly, in the attitude of a high feeder, under- 
going the tedious process of digestion. Rising with 
effort from his seat, and placing himself like an ample 
screen in front of the fire place, while his little twink- 
ling eyes peered complacently around--“Gentlemen,” 
said he, **you talk this matter well: but if I were to de- 
seribe the fate which [ narrowly escaped, if you could 
only for an hour or two experience the horrors of a 
surfeit, you would speak in more respectful terms of 
the grim king of terrors. Death has many doors— 
all of them, in my opinion, disagreeable enough: but 
take my word for it, it is no joke to be despatched 
into eternity by an indigestible Strasburgh pie!” 


Spirit of Contemporary Brints. 


From the American Monthly Magazine. 
PHILOSOPHY OF A PIPE, 

In the last number of the Magazine we were fur- 
nished with the ** Philosophy of a Cigar.” The 
thor of that article is evidently a connoisseur in cie 
gars, and describes very pleasantly their multiform 
eects upon his own system. But 1 was grieved to 
find him attacking so unscrupulously the pipe, which 
has long been an intimate of mine. He calls it ** an 
abomination,” and those who use it, ** mere animals, 
and self-opinionated.” In the same paragraph he 
confesses himself wholly inexperienced in its use, 
and recollects ** never to have shuddered all over in 
his life, except once when he was advised to smoke 
a pipe.”” Now while I chide his adventurousness in 
judging without experience, I beg he would reconsi- 
der his opinion, and seek practical illumination on 
the subject, 1 will gladly furnish him with a model 
in the best Chiang-ho fumigator that every slipped 
from the fingers of a Chinese artist. 


I have tried the various races of cigars. I have 
speculated upon the wire-twisted leaves of the genus 
nicotiana, whether American or Spanish—whether 
curtailed in length to within the inch of respectful 
distance of one’s nose, or elongated to the turther 
pole of a ‘‘long nine”—whether variegated with 
spots, or **clear, bright and unspected”—whethe 
clothed with yellow ‘‘down,” or “with the raven dow! 
of night,” but I never reached through their median 
the true rationale of smoking. They indeed enable 
me to talk fragmentary poetry—to conceive gorge 
ous piecemeals of notions about the women—to smell 


delicious, but fitful fragrances in groves of spicy ait, 
and to dream of intonations of music which were ‘*to¢ 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


cast and constant to be heard.” But such effects 
constituted my very objections to cigars—they en- 
pdered such a confusion of odd ends and bits of 
F eas, such ‘‘a half-conscious, half-positive delight,” 
as the author above referred to expresses it) that, 
ike the clown who had just dropt into a civilized 
world, I felt like **a half and half, and no sort of be- 
ing.” L abandoned the use of them, and adopted the 
opinion that whosoever cleaveth unto cigars, must 
remain **a negative quantity;” and, asthe proof of a 
udding is in the eating, so the evidence of this opin- 
jon is tangibly exhibited,in the appearance of every 
man in whose mouth is a cigar—he carries ‘*a mi- 
nus sign” before him. ; 

Inow smoke apipe. The bowl is made of blue 

oreelain, and it closes perpendicularly upon a han- 
dle fabricated from the most delicate and sparkling 
phosphate of lime. This handle (thanks to the 
shrewdness of its maker) advances spirally towards 
the mouth, alternately elevating and depressing so 
asto avoid the fatal direction of horizontal. ‘The 
diameter of ‘the bow] is one inch and a half—a pro- 
perty which gives the pipe an important superiority 
over the cigar, for as the diameter, so is the quanti- 

of smoke which may be circularly or pyramidally 
ejected. Lhave time now, dear reader, ouly to give 
you the philosophy of this last remark. 

All smokers agree in the tendency of smoke,—to 
excite pleasant analogies, and associations, by its va- 
riety and forms of curvature. Now smoke from & 
cigar dissipates without ever weaving into beautiful 
or fantastic forms—it is like the air in this respect— 
endlessly diffusive. But when thrown from the bowl 
of a pipe, as the whim of the practised smoker 
changes, it assumes recognised and emblematical 
forms. ‘The most elegant of these forms are the cir- 
cle and the pyramid. ‘Che circle is uly splendid. 
Often have [| watched it—now first rising in deep 
opacity, and adjusted in size to the dimensions of 
the bowl—then gradually enlarging and rarifying as 
it ascends upward, till its magnificent delineation, 
like a sphere upon the waters, is lost in distance-- 
and it vanishes, perhaps still sailing on in illimitable 
space. No wonder that the ancient world should 
have seized upon a circle as the emblem of eternity 
—itis the most expressive of allemblems. No won- 
der even that Timeus of Locri should have appropri- 
ated it to describe the Deity—*‘ God is a circle,” 
said he, ‘‘ whose centre is every where, and circum- 
ference nowhere.” Plato and Pascal regarded this 
as the finest figure that was ever uttered; and I have 
sometimes thought (Coicridge’s philosophical ex- 

lanation aside) that I could discover its hidden mean- 
ing, whew I have gazed upon the slight ascension of 
a sphere from my pipe. 

‘The pyramid is another typical figure. Its ap- 


pearance while forming (the manner of making itis 


a secret) is various and striking. First there issu¢s 
forth a little ball of rather dense smoke, dragging 
along from either side a thin trail of fames. These 
form the spherical apex, and divergent sides of the 
pyramid. Next follows a solid assemblage of smoke 
composing a polygonal base, and away the pyramid 
sails—as it advances, the denser vapour from either 
end commences running laterally, until a brisk cir- 
culation around the whole perimeter of the figure is 
established, and it assumes one uniform appearance 
of blue. Sometimes I look upon my smoke built 
pyramids like an ancient heathen upon the Colossal 
pyramids of Egypt, ‘* as temples or fire altars raised 
to the god of day”’—and I have wished to ascend with 
them, as the Egyptain priests were wont to ascend 
the pyramids, tc observe the heavens from their 
summits. As I have seen the smoke weave fantastic 
spaces in their midst, I have been reminded by turns 
of the sanctuary, the treasury, the oracular shrine, 
the royal cemetery contained in the bosom of the 
Egyptian fabrics—where I have sometimes even 
hoped to slumber out a “‘ three thousand years” of 
transmigration in some gorgeous chamber—amid the 
Mosaic walls, the marble and the alabaster. Or if 
fancy should reject an idea so tinetured with heathen- 
ism, [have delighted in the idea that my ashes might 
lie inurned in one of these immortal depositories for 
the dead, and I have exclaimed with the daughter of 
/Edipus in the language of Sophocles, 


** Our latest, longest home 

Is with the dead; and therefore would I please 

The lifeless, not the living. I would rest 

Forever there.” 

Believe me, dear reader, there is nothing like a 
pipe, with the aeriform excursions from its bow], for 
giving a tone and efficacy to the power of association. 
! could deseribe to you many other forms made by 
my pretty porcelain fumigator, with the correspon- 
dent reflections which they suggest. I could explain 
how under its influence severity relaxes, torpidity is 
commuted for brisk emotion, gloom for rianthumour 
—how invention and thought on all subjects, from 
the gayest to the most grave, quicken—and more than 
all for inamoratos, how revelations are made by ‘*‘ that 
beautiful mirror,” as Robert Hall describes Love, 
‘*which lies in the fancy of a lover, for him to read 
his thoughts by.” : 

Tue nematns or Cotumsus.—This celebrated 
navigator was at St. Domingo, when he was seized 
and sent home to Spain in irons. On his arrival at 
Cadiz, the king and queen ordered him to be re- 
leased, and apologized for the treatment he had re- 
ceived. But Columbus could never forget the igno- 
miny. He preserved the fetters, hung them up in his 
apartment, and ordered them to be buried in his 
grave. In compliance with his request, his body 


was removed from Seville to the Island of St. Do- 
mingo. ‘There his bones remained until the Span- 
ish part of the Island was ceded to France, in 1795. 
In consequence of this cession, the descendants of 
Columbus requested that his remains might be re- 
moved to Cuba. On the 19th of January, 1796, the 
brass coffin which contained the ashes of this great 
man, together with a chain which served as a me- 
morial of his sovereign’s weakness, was carried 
down to the harbour in procession, under fire of the 
forts, and put on board a brig of war, to be remov- 
ed to Havana. The brig arrived safely in the har- 
bour of Havana, and the remains of the discoverer of 
America were buried with all the pomp and ceremo- 
ny that could be bestowed upon them. 


LETTER FROM ITALY. 


We have taken the liberty to publish the follow- 
ing letter from a friend of ours—a young artist now 
in Italy. It was not intended for publication, but it 
is so redolent of the ‘‘land of the cypress and myr- 
tle” that we cannot resign ourself to keep it for our 
own eye.— Am. Month. Mag. 


Frorence, June 10, 1830. 


My Dear Sin,—As you are curious to know 
something of the nature of the impressions made on 
a traveller by the every-day scenes here, there is a 
fine opportunity for you to satisfy yourself, if you 
were here to-day, which is the festa ** corporis Chris- 
ti;” so if you'll just transfer yourself to my side, (in 
imagination, that is to say,) we will gaze about us, 
and I think we will see something very different in 
character from American festivities. Here we are, 
then, in Florence, one of the gayest of Italy’s cities, 
the cabinet of the fine arts, the residence of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, **and all that.” We have 
over us a fine Italian sky, not of the deep, cold blue 
of America, but of a mellow greenish tinge; the 
breath of the air is balmy, and the sun-light falling 
on the buildings of stone and stucco, creates rich 
orange lights, and warm, brown shadows. Before 
us the broad, stone-paved street swarms with crowds 
of gaily and-fashionably-dressed people—for there 
are very few of the vulgar here, who have not quite 
an ** air distingue,” when dressed in their holiday 
suits. Over all the window sills you see displayed 
broad banners of crimson, yellow or blue silks, and 
the space above them in the windows is crowded 
with smiling faves. There you have regular par- 
terres of the famed blossoms of Italian beauty; judge 
for yourself! So much for the general effect upon 
the eye. Now awaken your ears a little. This dis- 
cordant bawling which is heard above the buzz of 
the crowd, is kept up by the venders of cakes and 


‘fruits, canes, ribands, and other nick-nacks, all emu- 


lous of attracting your attention to their prices. 
Voes not this fashion of selling remind you of the 
passage in Scott’s ‘* Fortunes of Nigel,” ** Clocks, 
Watches and Barnacles?” You see it is the same 
custom here—Confound their noise! It is somewhat 
relieved, however, by the full, rich tones of the bell 
of the ** duomo,’’ which come mellowed by the dis- 
tance, from the high tower, and seem to hang trem- 
bling in the air like a thunder cloud above us. These 
fellows, so busily pushing about with their big bas- 
kets,are scattering under feet the leaves and blossoms 
of flowering trees, the scent of which forms, as a 
painter would say, a sort of back ground to the va- 
riety of perfumes wafted past as by the damsels con- 
tinually passing. 

Now, if you please, we'll walk to the Grand- 
Duke’s square, which affords at any time a rich sight, 
but to-day, as the court equipage is to pass through 
it on the way to Santa Maria Novella, there have 
been some extraordinary decorations. ”Tis certain- 
ly anoble square; there is wonderful grandeur in 
the front of the cld palace, and great magnificence 
in the portico of the new, which was designed by 
Vassari, and contains the famed gallery of Florence. 
Before the old palace stand the Colossal David of Mi- 
chael Angelo, and the Hereules and Cacus of Bandi- 
nelli. Under the portico you see the famous Perseus 
of Bennenuto Cellini, (whose life if you never read 
you must certainlyjread, ) the Rape of the Sabines, by 
John of Bologna, and several fine antique Colossals. 
Yonder also is an admirable equestrian statue, in 
bronze, of Ferdinand L., and a huge fountain sur- 
mounted by Neptune, his sea-horses and Tritons. 
The walls are hung with richly wrought tapestries. 
Here we see all the exploits of Samson, and there, 
from the formation of the world down to the loss of 
Eden, where Adam and Eve are seen departing from 
the garden, and the monkey, with an apple in his 
paw, following. Yonder are other famous tapestries, 
wrought from designs by Andrea del Sarto. These 
rich decorations make the square look like one great 
saloon with the blue heavens fora dome. There is 
as busy a scene as that which we have just left. The 
thick crowd collected around .vonder show-box, are 
laughing at the grimaces andfunny speeches of the 
little puppet which you just see above their heads, 
strutting about in his scarlet uniform and cocked hat. 
Do you hear his squeaking voice? A man under- 
neath plays him off, and says all these funny things 
forhim. This, sir, is no less a personage than the 
renowned Punchinello. That fellow, mounted on 
a white horse, haranguing so vehemently, is a quack. 
In his right hand he holds aloft a tooth which he has 


just extracted on the spot, from the jaws of the poor 


fellow with a handkerchief at his face. He is ex- 
plaining to the gaping Contadini the importance of 


the operation—‘‘ Christianie Contadini,” he wh where commiseration should have been conceded. 


** this tooth which I have so cunningly extracte 


say it not for greatness,”) &c. But here comes the 
Grand-Duke’s equipage, under an awning of canvass 
erected of the breadth of the street, on poles thirty 
feet in height. This awning protects them from the 
sun, from the palace to the church. This is the 
Duke’s turn out?’—six splendidly gilded 
and painted coaches, each drawn by six beautiful and 
spirited horses. The dress of the postilions, coach- 
men and footmen which are stuck about them, is, you 
see, in keeping, gaudy as atin toy. Off hat, man! 
everybody bows to the Grand-Duke, so that he has 
not seen a covered head for years, I suppose! Next 
follows the church procession, chanting, though not 
“‘divinely.” The outer file is formed by citizens 
bearing huge, blazing, waxen torches. ‘The middle 
is occupied by monks of various orders, ‘black, white 
and gray, with all their trumpery” of crucifixes, 
crosses, instruments of torture, censers of incense 
puffing smoke before the host, Xe. &c. ‘There is a 
sort of a mysterious awe in the slow movement of 
their persons, covered from top to toe by their som- 
bre garments, with the exception of two holes for the 
eyes, the cords of maceration hanging by their sides. 
We will follow them to Santa Maria Novella, the 
church of which Michael Angelo was so fond as to 
call it his spouse. 

Here tien we are, in the vast interior, lighted by 
thousands of waxen candles, ‘The pillars and walls 
are hung with crimson damask, striped with gold. 
The centre aisle is occupied by a body of mustachioed 
soldiery, and in the side aisles are seen rising above 
one another in tiers, caps, ribands and bright eyes. 
What a blaze of splendour! ‘The little daylight ad- 
mitted through the narrow windows is just sufficient 
to show the brilliant colours of the stained glass. 
The grand altar, with its service of gold and silver, 
dazzles like the sun; and as you cast pone eye into the 
obscure height of the ceiling, the chandeliers there 
twinkle like so many systems of stars. What do 
you think of the taste of the orchestra—blue and 
gold? ‘The musie is certainly very fine, and well 
calculated for effect. First alow, harmonious strain, 
gradually swelling to a loud peal with a full stop; the 
rmouskets rattle on the marble tile, and all the soldiers 
are on their knees; now commences another low 
symphony, and at,the tinkle of a silver bell from 
the grand altar, up rise the soldiers, and a dis- 
charge of musketry from without is heard. These 
are some of the ceremonies which the Catholics 
boast of as being so impressive, and would tell us 
to see the evidences of devotional feelings in the 
animated features and beaming eyes around us. Be 
that as it may, you have had a specimen of one of the 
religious festivals of the Italians. We are soon to 
have some fire-works, horse-racing, &c., of which.I 
may, perhaps, write you an account; till then, adieu. ” 

Wasaineton.—The United Service Journal for 
July, in an article on the condition, past and present, 
of the Royal Navy, complains of the easy promotion 
of certain beardless striplings, while the ‘‘venerable 
warrior who has borne the burden and heat of the day, 
is left far behind.” As an illustration of his remarks 
he thus alludes to the immortal Washington: 

Washington served under Admiral Vernon at the 
attack on Porto Bello, where he distinguished hitm- 
self so much in the battle that the Admiral sent for 
him afterwards, and finding by his conversation that 
he was far above his station in life, recommended 
him strongly to the Admiralty. Washington had a 
warm heart, he named his seat in after days ‘*Mount 
Vernon;” but farther of the recommended ** this de- 
ponent saith not.” How little was it thought that the 
then neglected tar would ina few years strip England 
of the brightest jewel in her imperial diadem! 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 


AMERICAN WOMEN. 

The western reviewer, with that superficial sur- 
vey characteristic of man, in his speculations regard- 
ing female character and conduct, fixes the reproach 
of indolence upon those of America. Let him ab- 
solve the parties from all participation in the forma- 
tion of that social position they occupy by the deci- 
sion of foreign ascendency, their moral location 
represents the aristocracy of Europe, being that of 
chartered idlers. What observer of human beings 
has escaped the conviction, that destitute of the im- 
petus of motive, the mental faculties and all the in- 
ternal economy, subside into inertness, and finally, 
extinction. Not only do women suffer from the 
absence of such impulse, but the principles, tastes, 
and sentiments of society, are exerted in the inte- 
rests of that inanity so offensive to the reviewer. 
Young ladies see their brothers each morning go 
forth to their accustomed tasks, some with gaiety, 
some with reluctance, yet all equally submissive to 
their fate; but with the exception of the few who are 
favoured with a decided vocation (perhaps to the 
pencil or the piano, ) their lot is idleness; yet men, 
in their cloistered reveries, glancing on the super- 
ficies of existing circumstances, impute obloquy 


aberrations of coquetry, a little extravagance of dress, 
in those who have so vast a superfluity of leisure. 
We learn from English novels, that coldness and 
indifference of bearing constitute the most valued 
style of deportment; this estimate probably results 
from the national volubility of the women—people 
are ever prone to invest with artificial excellence, 
possessions or qualities, foreign, and often adverse 
to their personal character, or actual condition; thus 
from the charge of stiffness and languor so often 
alleged against Philadelphians, a very few fashiona- 
ble belles may verge to the opposite extreme. More 
ingenuous, and consequently more original than the 
other sex, women are not usually the slaves of pre- 
cedent—they revolt from the spectacle of tyranny, 
and sympathize with the victim of injustice, even 
though his sufferings are sanctioned by time conse- 
crated usage. Itis alleged of them that they have 
the power to conceive great purposes, but not the 
fortitude or constancy to execute. Surely this charge 
would equally apply to the larger portion of the 
whole human race, who, when placed amidst scenes 
and events, novel and unexpected, display all the 
rashness and misgivings of inexperienced females. 
In the prosecution of those minute schemes, the off- 
spring of ordinary circumstance, women and obscure 
men evince as great a share of perseverance and fer- 
tility of resource, as heroes and statesmen on the 
great theatres of their ambition. If in the common 
course of life, women are more demonstrative, and 
their speech more unlicensed, it is that they are not 
edacated in the fear of the club and pistol. E. P. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 


PARAGRAPHS. 

Few states of the Union have less cause than Vir 
ginia to complain of an unfair appreciation—and if 
sometimes a remark more severe than friendly, is 
passed on Eastern pretensions, in what manner shall 
we account for the unequal distribution of popular 
favour? The more modest states have long been ace 
customed to that high tone of local eulogy, which 
Southern and Eastern penetration restricts to geo- 
graphical and political boundary lines; but how hap- 
pens it, that claims cheerfully admitted from one 
quarter, should be sternly repelled when coming 
from another; is it that industry, temperance, and 
learning, qualities which the Eastern people pecu- 
liarly affect, are virtues less palatable to public taste, 
than the chivalric courage, generosity, and talent, 
claimed by Virginia as the distinguishing attribute 
of her sons? Perhaps the ungainly term of Yankee 
has an unlucky echo, conjuring the semblances of 
artifice and self-love. But they really deserve a 
litle abuse for their unpatriotic opposition to the 
late war. | 


Madam de Stael says, ‘‘he must hold a delicate 
pencil that would sketch the follies of a Frenchman.” 
The Frenchman of English drama and romance, is 
not even a caricature, for that implies the exaggera- 
tion of qualities that really exist, and these works 
represent him as passionate, quarrelsome, and the 
slave of some ridiculous sentiment; on the reverse, 
the real Frenchman is calm, nonchalante, and the 
habitual scoffer of all exaggerated sentiment. 


Great misfortunes, by disarming envy, sometimes 
render a nation popular. When I survey the forms 
of the Irish emigrants, when I seek to discover their 
intellects, I feel as though I were labouring under 
some mighty delusion—the one is so opposed to all 
ideas of beauty and grace, the other so obtuse and 
dense, that I repeat to myself, are these the fair and 
witty people so often the theme of the jest, the novel, 
and the tourist? Why is it that writers are so much 
more prone to meditate on what they have heard, 
than to reflect on what they see. 


I had so often heard the Port Folio of Dennie’s 
time cited as a model for literary journals, that I 
engaged in its perusal with unusual ardour; of its wit 
I shall say nothing—but I was beyond measure asto- 
nished at the palpable hostility to every thing Ame- 
rican, every thing republican, that breathes through 
all its pages. It has been said, that previous to the 
war of 1812, a certain class of citizens were nearly 
denationalized; having read this work I can no longer 
doubt the assertion. 


Detached objects are always more or less interest- 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


remembered. This is the destiny of men of genius; 
we hear perpetually of their eccentricities, yet how 
little in reality does the course of their passions de- 
viate from those of common men. In their ranks 


we never.fipd hose strange unanalogous beings (of 
whom alheoustries can produce a few examples, ) in 
whose isolated bosoms the thread of human feeling 
seems not merely drawn from its true direction, but 
absolutely reversed. If, like these disorganized 
beings, men of genius were a distinct race, would it 
be possible for them universally to enchain the sym- 
pathies of mankind? The heroes of action are em- 
blazoned in history; and they whose metaphysical 
spirits leads them to the regions of thought, there 
to soar, there to dwell for ever,—are the richest 
creations of their imaginatsons other than embel- 
lished images of the favourite passions of mankind? 
Would they find the multitude so ductile to their 
sway, if abandoning the periodical passions of love 
and war, they chose for their theme the impatient 
languors, the restless melancholy, of ambition shorn 
of external pomp, and bound to the domestic hearth, 
or hovering around the twilight gloom of the closet? 


The sword of war shall be sheathed, and moral 
and physical distress be banished from earth, ere, 
laying aside the pride of science, man shall cease to 
manufacture imaginary remedies for the defects of 
nature. Impelled by that instinct which leads us 
to refer the sources of evils that afflict us from our- 
selves to other causes, systems for the cure of what, 
from its nature, is cureless, are fashioned. ‘These 
are the elaborate toys of philosophy, and the tempo- 
rary consolation, perhaps, of the credulous unfortu- 
nate. I also shall become a convert when I see the 
man of base propensities transmuted into an instru- 
ment of benevolence and virtue; or he whose physi- 
cal organization nature has feebly constructed, attain 
by any process of diet, exercise, art, or spell, to the 
vigour of robust health. The gloom which tinged 
the temper of the gifted Byron, was not born of the 
taunts of an ill-judging mother, as well might it be 
said, that his genius sprang, armed and gigantic, 
from the sneers of an Edinburgh Reviewer. I have 
heard insults of far deeper dye poured upon a child 
of common mould, and he received them as falls the 
lightning on the ** impressive ice.”? But experience 
is ever fated to combat its rival self-love, and to be 
vanquished in the strife. 


English Women.—Ina country like England, where 
the tremendous disparity of poverty and luxury are 
associated, where the struggles for fashionable pre- 
eminence are unceasing, and the means of attain- 
ment difficult or exhausted, the relative position of 
women of rank, or those aspiring to be thought such, 
must be very wretched. ‘Those who are unmarried 
dare not move unattended, they have not an atom of 
individual liberty, its indulgence would cost them 
all they hold dear. The lot of Turkish women is 
infinitely softer, their intellects are measured to their 
cages. But these English women educated for the 
world, writhing under a sense of insignificance, and 
who, while single, have no social existence, and look 
to marriage as the means of exaltation, while the 
increasing demands of luxury, and the embarrass- 
ment of affairs, forbid their hopes—how miserable 
an allotment! What state more degrading than that 
of an individual of an assemblage of accomplished 
women, offering successive incense at the shrine of 
wealth, personified in vice or fatuity. 

The following remarks were addressed to a cele- 
brated reformer of the present day;—he thought 
proper to make no reply to them. Suppose a re- 
flecting individual to be the guardian of a child 
whose faculties are about to bud and bloom, he de- 
sires not that his pupil shall be distinguished and 
illustrious among men, for he well knows that some 
of the most enlightened of the human race have been 
oppressors of their species, and miserable on the 
very pinnacle of fame; he aspires only to make him 
virtuous, and above all, happy. Every one feels that 
ambition, envy, and hatred, are the inexorable foes 
of contentment, yet the chief aim of common educa- 
tion is to heighten those gloomy passions, it should 
be his to abstract their growth even in the germ; he 
would strenuously labour to render his charge in- 
sensible to the revilings, ridicule, and neglect of his 


bribery? Must he not promise a premium for each 
successful exhibition of patience? And would not 
this be a return to the old system of rewards and 
punishments? Neither would he be certain that, by 
this species of training, he might not endanger his 
pupil’s future manliness of character, and for the 
firm spirit that resists oppression, produce a meek, 
acguiescing slave; such is too often the state of so- 
ciety, that men are by necessity dupes or dupers; the 
latter are, perhaps, not the least miserable. 


It is said of science, that it calms the passions, 
suppresses vice, infuses contentment, and finally pro- 
longs life. Enthusiasm, which so brightly colours 
the beloved objects of its choice, has not spared, in 
its rebound, the antagonist pursuit of literature. It 
warns the tyro from those deceitful paths whose 
flowery access lead to pain and sorrow, where lite- 
rature, indissolubly bound to the passions and their 
dangerous guide, imagination, casts its dusky sha- 
dow over every incident of life, every emotion of the 
soul. Restrict this picture, so harshly delineated, 
to a class, a sect, and it will be found to reflect an 
image of their destiny. ‘hey who wander in the 
region of ideas, which many call the land of dreams, 
and cling ecstatically to some vision seen there, they 
who widely diverge from the popular code of senti- 
ment, who believe themselves in advance of the age, 
misunderstood and misallied, these are in truth un- 
happy people—they look upon society as an assem- 
blage of imbeciles, with here and there a vulture or 
a fox, to prosper on the general error. Vainly does 
self-love whisper to the victim of distempered fret- 
fulness, that time, by prostrating abhorred opinions, 
will make him a future compensation for present 
loneliness, and reason as vainly urges the fact, that 
the world flows on in its old course, unswayed by 
sentiments and maxims reserved for holiday specu- 
lations; these consolations reach not him who burns 
with the spirit of proselytism, he has tried his sym- 
pathies with other minds and failed, and his imagi- 
nation recoils on itself; he is powerless even to pro- 
test against error, for what journalist would admit 
into his columns opinions that contradicted either 
himself or his readers? Liberty of ideas is given to 
all men, but freedom of scrutiny from another few 
willpardon. Reading, that was once the natural ali- 
ment of his soul, becomes disgustful, for he finds in 
the literature of the day accumulating heresies. ‘The 
political innovator, whose lot it is to disturb the re- 
pose of society, is happier than this person, for even 
amidst the vertical fires of persecution he has a few 
ardent partizans who cheer and support him, and 
the grandeur of his cause inspires him with fortitude 
to bear with injustice. But reverse the position, and 
how blessed is the lot of the literary man who floats 
with the current of opinion, echo wafts sweetly his 
fame to the harmonious measure of applause, royal 
societies tender him gold medals, and princes and 
beauties beckon him to their saloons. In the dawn- 
ing of his career he divines what opinions are about 
to bud and bloom, and becomes their weleome 
aurora, their exaggerator, their skilful embellisher, 
in whom the world can desery no fault. Thus it 
chanced to the aristocratic, king-loving Scott, under 
whose pen Nero would be a generous, honest, sim- 
ple hearted man—misled by an artfui minister. 
Take from Scott dialect, costume, local scenery, the 
heetoring language of command, and above all, his 
buffoons, and what would remain? Certainly no 
flashings of an independent spirit, or latent moral 
truth, ushered by him to light and fame. Miss Mit- 
ford is another of the world’s favourites, forgetful of 
taxes and pauperism, she makes of a village in En- 
gland a scene in Arcadia; from her the excess of 
affection and flippancy meets not censure, but an 
active imitation. 


An airy or magnificent hat, or richly coloured 
robes, are no certain demonstration of the dress pas- 
sion. It is not in gaudy hues and fantastic forms that 
passion reveals its depth or intensity, it loves rather 
to lurk in the intricate, unobtrusive fold, or where 
‘puff nods to puff, and every ruffle has its brother.” 


Man should early be taught his own insignificance 
in the scale of the universe,—instruct him that na- 
ture cares only for the species, nothing for the indi- 
vidual. When death or chance severs the bonds of 
love or friendship, he should remember that ** such 


companions, but could this be achieved without 


as these inhabit mapy a spot,” and that by shunning 


a gratuitous constancy he will lighten the burden of 
life. If accident oppose his schemes, let him not 
painfully seek glory in a path wherein he can, per- 
haps, only rank as second, but reverse his aims and 
acquire for himself a new species of reputation. 

E. P. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1830. 


The editors of the Journal of Health having set- 
tled the cold water question to their satisfaction, 
if not to that of the public, have now undertaken to 
regulate the destinies of beauty. In their last num- 
ber they have a violent philippic against corsets. As 
in such matters the Journal is considered sovereign 
authority, and as, according to their philosophy, cor- 
sets are a much greater curse than intemperance, 
we copy their remarks for the edification of our fair 
readers. 


‘¢ Without freedom of movement, there can be no 
grace, and of course no beauty, at least none of that 


harmonious combination of features and proportion 


in form, which constitute the — permanent cor- 
poreal attraction. Let us take the familiar, and, alas! 
often fatal fashion of tight lacing, for example, and 
we shall find in it alone a confirmation of this prin- 
ciple. The effect of a band drawn round the chest, 
so as to prevent its full expansion, at the moment 
when we inspire or take in air to breathe, is neces- 
sarily impeded freedom of the circulation of the 
blood, and especially of that in the superficial vessels 
under the skin. Of course the complexion suffers; 
it being at first of a deep unnatural red, and after- 
wards of a pallid and dingy hue. The features are 
also in a measure distorted: for, unavoidably, when 
the breathing is irregular, the nostrils are thrown 
into more frequent and harried action; or if the air 
be inhaled through the mouth, the lips contract un- 
pleasantly: the eyes at the same time have a staring 
expression, and a fulness, if not actual projection—all 
foreign to the natural countenance. If these are some 
of the effects of a single band, or girth, round the 
waist, how much greater must be those from inclos- 
ing the entire chest, and even trunk of the body, in 
tight corsets. The unavoidable discomfort, if not 
actual pain, produced by this means, necessarily gives 
to the wearer an air of constraint, ill-disguised by an 
occasional formal smile, or a torced tittering laugh. 
A female tightly laced, will have, in despite of all 
her exertions to the eontrary, an affected, if not suf- 
fering countenance—she cannot possibly, in this 
state, exhibit that lively play of features, and ingenu- 
ous expression of face, which she could do without 
effort at another time, as when in her light morning 
dress, for example. Every change of emotion, how- 
ever transient, is promptly followed by a change in 
respiration, marked either by more frequent move- 
ments, or greater expansion of the chest; but how 
can an emotion be indulged in, or how receive its 
appropriate expression, if the sides of the chest be 
pressed in, as if with iron. If the feeling be ex- 
pressed in words, without its emanating from the 
mind, or if its expression be smothered, the effect is 
either ridiculous or painful. Even the sigh which 
follows suspended attention, and forgetfulness to 
breathe, as when a person is in a reverie from plea- 
surable contemplation, or from grief, must, with the 
corseted lady, be broken into half sobs, or panting. 
It is very difficult, if not impossible, for her to dilate 
her chest sufficiently to allow of that full and rather 
hurried respiration which constitutes sighing.” 


In sober truth, there is a good deal of honest me- 
dical knowledge and well expressed observation in 
the Journal, but inasmuch as it is a semi-monthly 
periodical, of meager price and high pretensions, 
with a large subscription, and assuming to be con- 
ducted by an association of physicians, (we think, 
however, that no great association can be engaged 
in its conduct, )*it has attracted more notice from the 
daily press than, in justice, should have been award- 
ed it. Among the contents of the last number we 
find the following portrait of a long lived man:— 


“ He has a well-proportioned stature, without, how- 
ever, being too tall; but rather of the middle size, 
and tolerably thick set. His complexion is not too 
florid: too much ruddiness, at least in youth, is sel- 
dom a sign of longevity. His hair approaches more 
to the fair than to the black: his skin is strong but 
not coarse. His head is not too large—he has pro- 
minent veins on the limbs, and his shoulders are 
rather round than flat. His neck is neither very long 
nor short—his stomach does not project—and his 
hands are large, but not too deeply cleft. His foot 
is rather thick than long, and his inferior limbs are 
firm and round. He has a broad arched chest—a 
strong voice, and the faculty of retaining his breath 
for a considerable time without inconvenience or dif- 
ficulty. In general, there is a complete harmony of 
proportion among all parts of the body. is senses 
are good, but not too delicate—his pulse is slow and 
regular. 

‘¢ His stomach is excellent—his appetife good, and 
digestion easy. The joys of the table, in modera- 


—-- 


tion, are to him of importance—they increase the 
vigour of his system, and tune his mind to serenit 
while his soul partakes in the pleasure which they 
communicate. He does not, however, eat merely 
for the sake of eating—but each meal is an hour of 
daily festivity—a kind of delight, attended with this 
advantage, among others, that it rather increases 
than diminishes hisriches. He eats slowly, and has 
not too much thirst. An insatiable thirst is always 
a sign of rapid self-consumption., 

‘* In general, he is serene, loquacious, active, sus 
eeptible of joy, love, and hope,—but insensible to 
the impressions of hatred, anger, and avarice. His 
passions never become too violent. He is fond of 
employment, particularly calm meditation and agree- 
able speculation—is an optimist, a friend to nature 
and domestic felicity—has no unbounded thirst after 
the honours or riches of the world—and banishes al} 
unnecessary thoughts of to-morrow.” | 


According to this doctrine, the tall and thin—the 
black haired apd fine skinned—the small headed, 
narrow veined, and shallow shouldered—the long 
necked and short necked—thin footed and slight 
fingered—weak voiced and short breathed—elumsy 
figured and quick pulscd—without anger, hatred, or 
any other violent passion-—all that are thus charace 
terized, must, according to that oracular periodical, 
the Journal of Health, be the favourites of the gods, 
and consequently ‘* die young.” sculapius was a 
mere dunderiead to these modern doctors. In one 
of their numbers they tell us to eat little and drink 
little, promising long life as the reward of following 
the prescription. But now, according to the para- 
graph we have quoted, the stomach of a modern Me- 
thusaleh must ‘* be excellent,” his ** appetite good,” 
and in participating of the joys of the table ** his soul 
must partake of the pleasure they communicate.” 
He ** must not eat merely for the sake of eating—but 
each meal must be an hour of daily festivity—a kind 
of delight.” In other words, he must gorge himself 
like a sloth—eat till he is incapable of moving—and 
all this doctrine is urged by the advocates of tem- 
perance! 

The Journal has reputation, and is conducted with 
an ability that does credit to its writers, but they 
should be careful in giving currency to statements 
that are calculated to intimidate the valetudinarian, 
the melancholy in disposition, and all who have not 
the characteristics given in their portrait, headed 
indications of longevity.” 


We shall be glad to receive the production to 
which our correspondent, E. P., to whom we are 
indebted for valuable favours, refers. 


The details of the French Revolution, which we 
have placed in our columns of to-day, have crowded 
out several articles intended for the present number. 
The importance of the event narrated is, however, 


a sufficient apology for the space that has been de~ 
voted to it. 


THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

The September number of this periodical, which 
has just been issued, contains several tolerable arti- 
eles. Among those which will command most atten 
tion from the general reader, are the articles on Dra- 
matic Literature--Bourienne’s Memoirs and the Pek 
ham Novels. ‘The last of these is evidently the pro- 
duction of a writer whose predilections are unfavour- 
able to Bulwer. He commences his review with the 
assertion that “the celebrity of the Pelham novels 
invests them with an importance greatly beyond 
their value.” Thisis a curious doctrine. We have 
always been of the opinion that the most important 
thing abouta novel was its reputation—all its com 
sequence is derived froma that reputation, and if this 
be the case, its true value must necessarily be depen- 
dent upon its celebrity. Novels are not intended as 
works of deep instruction or profound science--if they 
convey a moral, embody powerful writing and thril- 
ling interest, their object is attained. That this has 
been the case with the Pelham novels, no one will 
pretend todeny. They have become celebrated for 
these qualities, and therefore their true value is not 
more than commensurate with that celebrity. 

In speaking of the whims of the world, the Re 
viewer contrasts Napoleon with Sam Patch, as an 
object of universal curiosity. ‘This, to say the least, 
betrays a want of dignity, if it does not throw a stig- 
ma upon the character of the French Emperor, unbe 
coming an intelligent writer. 

The Reviewer moreover remarks—*“ although we 
fear no very extensive demoralizing from the novel of 
Falkland, we still consider it as a pernicious book.” 
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In another portion of his article, he says, ‘“The les- 
son which it teaches by the awful and the instantane- 
gus punishment of the crime of the heroine is good, 
and sO impressive, that for the generality of female 
minds, we believe, it would act rather as a preven- 
tive against imitating the guilt of the deluded wo- 
man, than as an inducement to the commission of 
her offence!”? How then can the book be pernicious? 
He admits, however, that the qualities for which it 
reflects credit on its author, are the power of ad- 
stract reflection which it evinces, and the strength, 
glow, and propriety of its language—qualities in 
shich it transcends all its successors. In a work 
got professing to be a novel, as Falkland does in its 
preface, and occupying but little more than two 
hundred pages, we could scarcely imagine any high- 
er evidences of merit, than its being written with 
strength, propriety, beauty, and deep reflection, as 
our author has admitted, 

The novel of Paul Clifford is even noticed more 
inconsistently than its elder brother. The incideat 
of the robbery of Lord Maulever on the highway, 
which is one of the most spirited and dramatic 
sketches in the English language, is, according to 
our Reviewer, of infinitely less ‘* heroic brillianey 
and romance than the daring exploit of the mail rob- 
bery which lately took place in our own neighbour- 
hood.” ‘This is rather a ridiculous contrast, as all 
may understand who are familiar with the two inci- 
dents. The Reviewer moreover asserts, that the 
character of Paul Clifford was mere common place, 
when contrasted with that of the unfortunate Porter. 

It is unnecessary to give any opinion concerning 
the learning and dignity of these contrasts, and the 
propriety of introducing them intoa journal of such 
pretensions as the American Quarterly Review. 

We admire, in the fullest sense of the term, the 
character of Bulwer’s mind as developed in his no- 
yels, and our opinions are probably expressed in 
stronger terms upon this subject than they other- 
wise would be. Nevertheless, so far as we have 
read, the criticism on these novels is as well written 
as most of the articles in the Review. We shall 
take an early opportunity of alluding to this period- 


Jical again. 


The article on ** Dramatic Literature,” has been 
attributed to the pen of Pauxpine. It gives a 
sketch of the old British drama, and concludes with 
a notice of Sertorius by Brown; of the Usurper by 
M‘Henry; of the Disownedand the Eighth of Janu- 
ary by Ricuarp Penn Smita, and of Ugolino. “The 
blank verse, says the Reviewer, of Sertorius, is 
correct, without being very harmonious. It is too 
stately, after the fashion of Cato, and like Cato, it 
wants variety.” ‘‘Sertorius is, however, a tragedy 
of merit; the sentiments are high-toned and manly; 
but the great fault of the piece, indeed of almost all 
dramas not written by practised writers, is too much 
dialogue, and too little of the soul of tragedy, action 
and passion. It is said to be the first dramatic effort 
of an eloquent pleader, and a very estimable gentle- 
man. The coup d’essai is, ca the whole, fortunate 
and promising. Mr. Brown possesses talents for 
this species of composition, from the systematic cul- 
ture of which we should expect valuable fruit.” 

Of the Usurper the Reviewer quotes some passages 
as ‘favourable specimens of the blank verse, which, 
he says, has the general fault of a measured, stately 
monotony, neither characteristic of strong feelings 
nor passions.” He also cites a scene to which he 
gives credit for ‘‘sweetness, tenderness and simpli- 
city,”? and contrasts it with ** the grave, iumbering 
pomposity” of the King of Munster’s address to his 
chiets and confederates. The Reviewer advises the 
author and other writers against *‘cold, high-sound- 
ing declamation, which is never the language of na- 


ture, in any situation or circumstances, It is what 
Shakspeare calls the ‘Cambyses’ vein,’ and is ad- 
mirably ridiculed by him in that prince of tragic 


mockery, ancient Pistol.” 


Cf the “‘taste and skill” of the author of the Dis- 
owned, the Reviewer speaks in very favourable terms. 
“The dialogue is full of spiritand simplicity. There 
is no waste of words, and no idle declamation. The 
story is always getting on, and the catastrophe is 
striking, though somewhat too painfully horrible.” 
The Eighth of January is properly treated by the 
Reviewer as a little piece written ** to serve the oc- 
casion on which it was produced;” “and all that the 


happiest talent, guided by the most successful effort, 
can achieve, is something that will successfully ap- 
peal to the national feeling, on occasions of patriotie 
anniversaries, when the hearts of the people are 
warmed by the generous excitement of the occasion.” 
‘*There is in this piece a good comic vein, a general 
sprightliness of thought, and a happy conception of 
humorous sentiment and situation, which altogether 
constitute the being and essence of genuin : comedy. 
With these requisites, experience and practice will 
lead to success; and we wish to see Mr. Smirtu, if 
no other pursuit has greater claims upon him, devote 
himself to the cultivation of his dramatic powers.” 


‘** The Groton Herald,” a weekly newspaper, pub- 
lished for the last nine months at Groton, Massa- 
chusetts, and edited with considerable taste by a 
young person of some poetical reputation, named 
Rogers, has been discontinued for want of patronage. 
The Editor says in his valedictory—*‘* We are con- 
vinced that Groton is unable to support a press—the 
town is small—there is no union amongst the people, 
and where there is no union, we can expect no libe- 
rality.” 

This, in the language of a contemporary, is a 
** pregnant hint” to young Editors. 


We have received the first number of a new week- 
ly Journal, attempted at New York, under the title 
of the New York Reformer. It is edited and pub- 
lished by Noah Cook, whilom one of the editors of 
the N. York Evening Journal, professing to be of the 
same politics as the Journal, advocating the Work- 
ing Men’s interests, and Erastus Root for Governor. 
We have looked over this sheet with some attention, 
and regret to perceive that although its editorial 
management is able, it is at the same time abusive 
and scurrilous. As a specimen of this abuse, we 
quote the following attack upon the senior editor of 
the New York Courier: 
** James Watson Webb, formerly an officer in 
the army, and a resident at Detroit, was known in 
the one place as a mere butt—a disgrace to the pro- 
fession, and in the other he was esteemed of too lit- 
tle consequence to be known at all. The people of 
Detroit would as soon have thought of seeing Lake 
Erie turned into one solid lump ot gold, as of seeing 
Lieutenant Colonel Commandant James Watson 
Webb the proprietor and editor of a newspaper; 
and especially at the head of the Republican Party 
in the city of New York. His infamous conduct to- 
wards his brother-in-law, John R. Skillman,—his 
forcible ejection from Tammany Hall, in 1828, and 
his late tremendous rencounter, with General Dutf 
Green, with his famous account of the battle, have 
rendered him as notorious in our city, and through- 
out the world, as was his great prototype Don Quix- 
ote De la Mancha, in the ancient days of knight er- 
rantry. A romance, we understand, will shortly 
issue from the American press, in which the sub- 
ject of these remarks, with the Junior Editor, the 
real Sancho Panza of the times, will be exhibited in 
a light, which will throw Cervantes far into the 
shade, and prove Ais heroes novices in the art.” 
The Editor of the Reformer should ere this have 
learned, that gross and violent personal abuse is a 
weapon only necessary to be used ina dishonest 
eause, and is never resorted to by those who have 
a proper respect for decency, and who prefer hones- 
ty to faction, and principlesto men. We know that 
the entire code of policy, which appears in the 
prospectus of the Reformer as the rule of its con- 
duct, is laudable, and has its foundation in princi- 
ple—we are convinced that its advocacy need not 
be enforced by ribaldry and falsehood, which are 
only necessary to be employed for the factious, self- 
interested and base; and it is therefore we express 
our surprise, that the Reformer should be found in 
the ranks of that particular class of citizens for 
whose interests it expresses sympathy, and at the 
same time indulge in such gross personalities as 


those to which we have referred. 


THEATRICAL. 

The French Troupe were received with enthusi- 
asm by a large and brilliant audience at the Chest- 
nut street Theatre on Monday evening. The house 
was full in all its parts, the first row of boxes being 
thronged with beauty and fashion. Tri-coloured 
flags were displayed on the stage, and during the 
day the American and tri-coloured flags were sus- 
pended in front of the theatre. Every member of 
the audience seemed alive with new interest, and, 
upon the rising of the curtain, a long peal of ap- 
plause spoke cheerily to the hearts of the Frenchmen, 


Many of our most distinguished citizens were pres 
sent, and appeared to participate in the general 
impulse. It was a feeling which came home to 
every republican bosom, kindling in old hearts the 
half-cxtinguished fire of former years, and awaken 
ing ig young ones a chivalric love of country, that in 
an emergency like that which has just occurred in 
France, would lead to similar results. 

The performance was characterized with the cus- 
tomary accuracy and animation which the French 
players invariably exhibit,—the music was delight- 
ful throughout, and several of the songs were sung 
with great success. The Marseilles Hymn, given 
between the two pieces, was loudly cheered at the 
conclusion of every verse. ‘The choruses in par- 
ticular were well and thrillingly executed. 

Among the audience we distinguished Joseph 
Bonaparte, to whom much attention was directed 
when the national hymn was sung. He betrayed 
evidences of satisfaction, but comported himself with 
proper dignity. 

We have no doubt of the entire success of the 
Troupe during the present season. 

Notwithstanding the attractions of the Chestnut 
street, both the Arch and Walnut street Theatres 
were well attended. Both, indeed, thus far, have 
been successful—a fact that some will say does not 
speak well for the morals of our city. Dramatic 
representations, properly regulated, will not injure 
the cause of good morals—it is their abuse alone 
that should be deprecated. 

The New York American, a judicious critic, pro- 
nounces young Kean as a clever actor. In some in- 
stances, however, he is represented as mimicking 
his father; and what in general was a judicious copy, 
occasionally degenerated into a caricature. Iu 
Sir Giles Overreach,” says the American, ‘a cha- 
racter which we are inclined to think is one particu- 
larly calculated to draw out both the beauty and 
blemishes of his style of acting, Mr. Kean exhibited 
powers of the highest character. His conception 
of the part was just, and in many respects complete: 
and he evineed his ability to shadow it forth by the 
skill with which he traced out each turn of the 
crooked mind of ‘Cormorant Overreach.”? Several 
little exceptions to this observation, which we in- 
tended to make, have escaped us; but the defect we 
were most struck with is an occasional want of 
chasteness in the young tragedian’s acting, and that 
too in passages where there is nothing to hurry him 
into extravagance.” 

Some of our managers would find it to their ad- 
vantage to have this ‘** scion of a noble stock” pro- 
duced on the Philadelphia boards, 


THE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. 

We have received or ~°~nlar file of the London 
Courier to the evening of the 2d of August inclusive, 
containing intelligence from Paris as late as the night 
of the 31st of July. The immediate cause of the 
commencement of hostilities in the French capital 
was an attempt by the police to enforce the decree 
to suspend the liberty of the press. The people in- 
terfered to prevent it. ‘They were fired upon by the 
king’s troops. They resisted and retaliated with 
heroic spirit. The national guards were revived. 
They furnished themselves with arms from the ar- 
senal, which they broke open; and, under Geranrp, 
they attacked and beat the regular soldiers. The 
citizens, students of the Ecole Polytechnique, and the 
national guard, gained possession of the Louvre, the 
Tuileries, and all the public places, with the loss of 
only 5 or 600 lives, On the 29th of July, General 
LAFAYETTE announced to the mayors and members 
of the different arrondisements, that he had accept- 
ed the command in chief of the national guard, 
‘*which had been offered to him by the voice of the 
public, and unanimously conferred upon him by the 
deputies assembled at the house of M. Larirre.” 
On the same day, he addressed to the citizens a pro- 
clamation, in which he promised ‘‘to prove himself 
worthy of the choice of the Parisian national guards,” 
and declared that they were fighting for their laws 
and their liberties, and that their ‘triumph was 
certain.” 

The deputies organized a provisional government, 
consisting of the Duke of Orleans as Lieutenant Ge- 
neral of the kingdom, and seven ministers, whose 
names have been already mentioned. Of these the 
London Courier, always hitherto an enemy to revo- 


lutions, says that ‘* perhaps a better ministry could 
not have been chosen, even under better circum- 
stances; and, considering that the choice was made 
at a time of intense excitement, we may regard it as 
an indication of the moderate course intended to be 


pursued by the deputies, and of the wish of the people 
to refrain from excesses.” ‘* Baron Lovis, minis« 


ter of finance, says the Courier, was for a long time 
minister of that department under Louis XVIIL, 
and subsequently of the council of the Duke d’An- 
gouleme, by whom he was much esteemed, although, 
unfortunately for the royal family, his advice was 
not allowed to outweigh that of his less pradent or 
less honest colleagues. Admiral de Rieny, the 
minister for the marine, is a man of good sense, 
who is said to have the best intentions; and M. Cas- 
SIMER for the interior, who is one of the 
wealthiest brokers in Paris, and the head of a large 
steam engine manufactory, and other establishments 
of national industry, although an ardent advocate for 
rational freedom, has not the reputation of being a 
mere revolutionist, whilst his talent for government 
appears to have been generally acknowledged, ex- 
cept by the late monarch, and the party opposed to 
the doctrines which M. Cassimer entertains with the 
liberal deputies. M. Doronr pz for the 
Department of Justice, enjoys the reputation of be- 
ing a man of talent and good intentions, M. Bie 
NON, the minister for foreign affairs, is a person of 
talent; and M. Guizor, for Public Instruction, has 
acquired celebrity as a writer, and is well calculated, 
so far as talent and knowledge go, for the post to 
which he has been appointed. Of General Genanp 
we know but little; but we hear that he is a violent 
liberal, and that his feelings are hostile to England. 
We may, however, have been misinformed. The 
Duke of Orteans, who has undertaken to preside 
over this administration, is well known in Europe 
for the philosophy with which he bore his misfor- 
tunes during his exile, and for the moderation which 
he has displayed since his restoration.” ‘* He is an 
advocate for constitutional freedom, but an enemy 
to licentious liberty.” A government composed of 
such men, with General LarayeTTE as the com- 
mander in chief of the citizen soldiers, cannot fail 
to be conducted with moderation, wisdom and suc- 
cess. 
The latest letters from Paris, dated on the evening 
of July 31, say: ‘‘Allis tranquil here. The gates 
of the city are open. The king has fled to Nantes, 
accompanied by the Duke of Bordeaux and other 
members of the royal family, They have carried off 
the crown and all the jewels. ‘They will there wait 
for the ex-ministers, when it will be decided whe- 
ther they will proceed to Germany or to England. 
Such of the Swiss Guards as survived the carnage, 
have forsaken the king.” Another account states 
that the king had gone to Rheims. The legislative 
chambers were to assemble on the 3d of August, 
The Havre intelligence says that Marmont, Duke 
of Ragusa, had been killed, and the Duke of Angou- 
leme assassinated, But this is not true; for the Paris 
news is one day later than the Havre, and does not 
even hint such an event. 
The people of Rouen had armed themselves, and 
sent a deputation to offer their assistance to *‘the ime 
mortal Parisians.” 

Truly did General Wasurneron cail the French 
a ‘‘wonderful nation.” In five short days, in the 
midst of intense excitement and considerable carnage, 
we find them so far completing a revolution as to 
have established a regular government, temperately 
and wisely administered. Peace and tranquillity 
were perfectly restored, and nothing remained to be 
done but to determine whether they would continue 
under a limited monarchy, or convert France into a 


republic. We incline to the opinion that a constitu- 
tional monarchy, securing all the rights and liberties 
which such a government is capable of securing, will 
be the result. 

We apprehend no danger from the interference 
of foreign powers, The London Court Journal 
states, ‘‘upon the most positive authority, that the 
British cabinet, at their late council, resolved to ex 
press to the French government, through their am- 
bassador at Paris, their regret and dissatisfaction at 
the course taken by Prince Polignac, with respect to 
the abolition of the liberty of the press and consti- 


tutional right of election.”” This was before the re« 
volution. Since that event, the London Courier, 
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considered the official organ of the British ministry, 
observes, that “there seems to be little chance of 
the king again reigning over France with the consent 
of the nation,” and adds, in reply to a suggestion 
that Charles would march upon La Vendee, and 
there make a stand until he can obtain foreign suc- 
cour, ‘‘ What foreign state will interfere ina quarrel, 
which at present is merely personal? If these states 
were to interfere, it would only be when the people 
of France should show a desire to introduce some 

“system of government which would be dangerous to 
their neighbours, and incompatibie with the known 
determination of the great powers of Europe, to per- 
petuate the blessings of that peace which they have 
so long enjoyed. We do not apprehend that any 
foreign power will attempt to dictate to France the 
precise modifications which the constitution is to 
undergo; and we trust that France does not desire 
to introduce a system of government which is not 
founded upon the principles recognized by other 
powers, although recent events may have induced 
the French to suppose that their liberties would not 
be safe under the present monarch, or at least with- 
out some further restrictions, to which he will not 
readily agree. The probability is, that Charles 
the Tenth will be banished from France, and that 
the order of the dynasty will be changed; but it does 
not therefore follow that the French will not see 
the necessity of establishing themselves under a li- 
mited monarchy, in which the example of England 
may be followed as closely as circumstances may 
render advisable, and the peace of Europe be main- 
tained.” 

If England then should set her face against foreign 
interference in the affairs of France, none of the 
continental powers will venture to take such a step. 

France, interesting and glorious France, may be 
considered as having at length been crowned with a 
comparatively free and happy government. 


DETAILS OF THE REVOLUTION, 


From a Private Correspondent. 
Panis, July 30. 

A posteript to my private note to you on ‘tuesday 
evening was couched in these terms:—** We are in 
for a revolution.” 

On Tuesday evening matters began to wear a very 
seriousaspect. ‘The gendarmes posted on the Place 
du Palais Royal were incessantly attacked, by what 
you in London would call a mob of dandies, witha 
perseverance and a desperation of which all the riots, 
revolts, tumults, or revolutions of England afford no 
example. ‘They were supported, it is true, by the 
young bourgeois, and by the lower classes, but the 
majority, at 5 o’clock, were Paris fops, with rattans 
in their hands, and pistols in their pockets. Some of 
them were killed. Wishing to see something of the 
matter, I took a cabriolet and attempted to drive 
through the Place du Palais Royal, and got into the 
thick of the fight. ‘The cab-driver had been a chas- 
seur a cheval ef the Imperial Guard. When we reach- 
ed the tails of the horses of the line of gendarmes 
posted opposite the Rue Froidmanteau, the excite- 
ment was too much for him. The people was charged 
by the cavalry—fired their pistols in-their faces, re- 
tired, and returned to the attack, with cries of Ven- 

eance!—Liberty!—A bas le Roi!—Vive la Charte! 
Vive Empereur!—Vive Napoleon Mort a 
Polignac!—La Mort a Peyronnet!—Liberte ou La 
Mort!—This was too much for my cocher. He lost 
his head, and charged the gendarmes en arriere with 
his miserable old horse. I seized the reins and check- 
ed him, knowing how much he was compromising 
our safety; but it was in vain, for, rising on his feet, 
and flourishing his casquette over his head, he roared 
with all his power, Vive ? Empereur! 

Heaven knows I am in no humour for provoking a 
smile, but this and a few other trifling accidents will 
better prove the state of the city, and of the parties, 
than a full description. 

Determined, as some imagined the gendarmes to be 
at that time, I fancied I saw thus early symptoms of 
fear and indecision among them. Still they fought 
with certainty and desperation, but every moment 
their assailants were reinforced by boys, workmen, 
clerks, students, coachmen, and in short all classes, 
The firing became every moment more sharp. 

returned home, and after dinner was making my 
way again to the Palace Royal, when I met a band of 
men inthe Rue Vivienne, bearing the corpse of one 
of their unhappy comrades. As they passed the Rue 
Colbert, where there was, (was, indeed!) a Swiss 
post, their cries of vengeance were frightful. They 
took the body to the Place de la Bourse, stripped and 
exhibited it, surrounded by candles, and amid unceas- 
ing cries of ** Vengeance!” and ‘** Aux armes, aux 
armes!” The report of an odd shot fell upon the 
ear at intervals; butalthough the streets were crowd- 

ed, no other sound was heard save those above men- 
tioned. A little later and the lanterns were smashed, 
their long cords left dangling in the centre of the 


guard-house of the Place de la Bourse was attacked, 
the gendarmes expelled, and the guard-house itself 
set on fire. A party of Sapeurs Pompiers (firemen) 
arrived to extinguish the flames, but they would 
not be allowed to act, and suffered themselves to be 
disarmed. 

Later all the armourers’ shops in Paris were at- 
tacked, and every weapon carried off. At eleven 
o’clock, comparative quiet reigned throughout Paris; 
but the nature of such acalm could not be misunder- 
stood. Atfour o’clock in the morning the people 
began to assemble at many points, but principally in 
the Rue St. Honore. The well dressed mob of the 
preceding day re-appeared, and reinforced, but 
were outnumbered by the terrible men from the 
Fauxbourgs of St. Antoine and Marceau. The Tuile- 
ries were approached, but no act of hostility occurred 
up to ten o’clock. Inthe meanwhile the brave of 
the ci-devant Garde Nationale began to assemble on 
the Boulevards, in the Place de Greve, and in other 
places, with the certainty of death if defeated. At 
the same moment a new and most important incident 
occurred. ‘I'he students of the Ecole Polytechnique, 
having been dismissed without their swords (lads of 
from fifteen to twenty-three years of age, ) joined the 
people nearly to a man, then separated, proceeding 
singly to different parts to take the command of the 
people, or rather to receive it from them; and nobly 
did they repay the confidence so placed in them. In 
an hour an immense force was brought to bear on 
several points. The Hotel de Ville was attacked, car- 
ried, and became the point d’appui. The depot of 
artillery in the Rue de Bac (St. Thomas d’ Aquin) 
was equally carried, and the cannon carried off the 
most important points, and worked with amazing 
coolness and effect for 12 hours by those heroic 
youths. The Tuileries were attacked, and defended 
by the 3d regiment of the Garde Royale (all of whom 
were Vendeuns;) they were the first soldiers who 
fired onthe people on Wednesday.—Early in the day 
the Sapeurs Pompiers surrendered. A large pro- 
portion of the gendarmes soon afterwards followed 
their example. I should have said earlier that the 
whole garrison of Paris had been ordered out on the 
preceding night. The 5th Regt. were ordered 
*¢ Make ready!” to fire on the people on the Boule- 
vard. They did so. ** Present!”—and they turned 
their pieces on their Colonel, waiting with singular 
coolness for the word ‘** Fire!” ‘That officer imme- 
diately broke his sword upon his knee, tore off his 
epaulettes, and retired. ‘The people threw them- 
selves into the arms of the soldiers, who reccived 
their embrace, but maintained theirposition. ** Vive 
laligne!” (regiments of the line) was, in conse- 
quence during the night, and ever since, a constant 
exclamation with the people. : 

At ten o’clock I went to the Place du Carousel.— 
In the Rue Richlieu, and all the neighbourhood of 
the Rue St. Honore, the parties were en face. ‘The 3d 
Guards maintained the appearance of determination 
to fight. The people were accumulating frightfully. 
Not a word was spoken. ‘The garden of the Tuile- 
ries was closed. Inthe Place du Carousel I found 
three squadrons of Lancers of the Garde Royale, a 
battalion of the $d Regiment of the Garde, and a bat- 
tery of six pieces, also of the Garde. The Tuileries 
and Louvre were occupied by a regiment of Swiss 
Guards. Unhappy men! the example of former days 
was lost upon them. ‘They have perished! 

A few soldiers of the Garde were eating their 
breakfast; all the rest, to whom [ have referred, were 
on the gui vive, ready to mount or fall in. 

I passed on to the Quai du Louvre. ‘lhe Pont des 
Arts (a wooden bridge for foot passengers opposite 
the Louvre, ) and the Palace of the Institute, were so 
crowded, that I turned, fortunately, to the Pont Royal. 
At that moment a dreadful tiraillade was heard in 
the direction of the Place de Greve. It was answered 
by a rolling fire in every direction, and in five mi- 
nutes 15,000 of the finest troops in the world found 
themselves engaged with citizens variously armed.— 
Here was a small party of elderly men, National 
Guards, who, with a sang froid only equalled by 
that of the beardless students of the Polytechnic 
School, opened their fire on the Garde Royal—horse 4 
and foot, artillery, French and Swiss—taking special 
care to avoid injuring the regiments of the line, who 
remained grave spectators of the slaughter that en- 
sued. In another direction might be seen the fero- 
cious Federes of the quarters St. Antoine and Mar- 
ceau, with their pikes of 1815, or other less terrible 
looking weapons—thousands of women and unarmed 
people looking on and encouraging the popular party. 

For ten hours the warraged incessantly. On every 
hand without intermission, musketry rolled, cannons 
thundered, shouts and cries were heard. 1 proceeded 
to a remote quarter of the town, which I found quiet 
as on ordinary occasions; but the cruel certainty that 
death ensued among the combatants every instant, 
the still more appalling doubt respecting the event, 
the dread of danger which menaced every man in 
Paris, and the doleful tolling of the tocsin, produced 
sensations the nature of which may be conceived. 

I had sat for two hours at a window overlooking 
the city, with a Colonel of the Imperial Old Guard. 
His face was immoveable, but he spoke not a word. 
His practised ear detected whatI could not have dis- 
covered, for, although a league and a half from the 
Hotel de Ville, the first words he uttered for two 
hours burst from his lips with a tone of triumph— 

*<Nous avons in point la.” 

The Hotel de Ville had surrendered, and the new 
sound proceeded from the victor and the retreating 
enemy. The ‘‘iine” (the regiments of the line) fired 


street, img Bo mind the dreadful use made of 
them 41 years before. At 10 o’clock the wooden 


no shot during the day. The 53d refused to act. The 


eannonniers of the Guard gave their pieces an angle 
of eleyation, which spared assailants who spared not 
them, for the intention was not ascertained. 

The cavalry were cut up in a hundred charges. 

The tri-coloured flag soon floated on the tower of 
the Hotel de Ville, and on those of the Cathedral, 
(Notre Dame. ) 

1 am obliged to suspend details, and to be irregu- 
lar from hurry. 

On ‘Tuesday night Prince Polignac narrewly es- 
caped being made prisoner. His house was roughly 
handled. On Wednesday night the eeiebrated Abbe 
de Fraysenous (Bishop of Hermopolis) was arrested 
(i 1" assured.) All the priests disappeared during 
the day. 

The Ministers all ran off, save Debelleme, who 
was thrown into prison for allowing some of the jour- 
nals to be printed. 

At 10 o’clock the Tuileries and Louvre still held 
out, but at that moment I saw march along the Bou- 
levard part of a regiment of Lancers, whose appear- 
ance indicated extreme fatigue. They were quickly 
followed by a portion of aregiment of infantry of the 
Guard. ‘* These are new troops,” I observed to a 
military gentleman of experience; ‘* you know the re- 
giments in the departments have been called up to 
town.” **?J%s aretreat,”’ said he, **they are in full 
de route—mark how the drums, music, officers, and 
soldiers, are mingled; and, behold, there isa wound- 
ed officer. They must be sorely pressed, for see how 
his leg bleeds, and is still unbound. Many of them 
are, moreover, without shoes!”’ 

A regiment, (or the remains of a regiment) of Cui- 
rassiers, mixed up with Gendarmes de Chasse, next 
followed—the horses cut up, and the men fainting. 
Lastly, a portion of a regiment of the line followed 
with a melancholy air. ‘The remainder of the three 
regiments first mentioned were dead, and,as my friend 
guessed, the survivers, with some soldiers of a regi- 
ment of the line, were on their way to join the King 
at St. Cloud, where they arrived in a most confused 
state yesterday. 

The attack on the Louvre and Tuileries was re- 
newed early yesterday, and with success, but with 
great slaughter. The palace was pillaged. The dif- 
ferent barracks of the unhappy Swiss Guards were 
carried in the course of the day, and the Swiss (hay- 
ing refused to surrender) cut to pieces. A regiment 
of Hussars of the Guard marched in from Orleans 
yesterday morning, but, hearing of the retreat of those 
above mentioned, they halted inthe Place Louis XV1., 
and in the course of the day retreated upon St. Cloud, 
receiving a heavy fire on their way. At four o’clock 
in the evening there was not a man in arms, against 
the people in Paris. The tri-coloured flag waved 
once more over all the public monuments. ‘The joy 
was universal. 

The appointment of General La Fayette to the 
command of the National Guard wasa happy circum- 
stance; 80,000 will be organized to-night. At this 
instant the disarming of the rabble is in progress.— 
There isa large boat at this moment receiving its 
melancholy freight of dead from tae Palace of the 
Louvre. | 

The Due d’Orleans will be King. His son is 
marching to Paris in aid of the Bourgeois, at the head 
of his regiment of Hussars. General Gerard is at the 
head of the avmed force under La Fayette. The 
Royal emblems and every mention of Royalty have 
disappeared everywhere. ‘The King of France, who- 
ever he shall be, must be a very limited Monarch to 
receive the approbation of the people. 

Napoleon II is in the mouths of all the lower or- 
ders. 

‘The newspapers will give other particulars. 

The troops are assembling in the Place du Carou- 
sel, to march upon St. Cloud—but there will be lit- 
tle fighting. 

‘At the moment I write, there are placards posted, 
with these words—** No more Bourbons!” 

Juty 31.—This is surely the most extraordinary 
nation on the face of theearth. The day before yes- 
terday Paris was filled with 150,000 men engaged in 
mortal combat—its streets ran rivers of blood, and 
reverberated the thunder of artillery—the roll of 
musketry—-the perpetual tapping of the pas decharge 
—the tolling of the tocsin—cheers of the combatants 
—the shrieks and groans of the wounded and dying. 
Yesterday morning all was calm. ‘The military ser- 
vice was performed with order and precision by 
100,000 men, who never before this week figured as 
soldiers—under the influence, to be sure, of those 
heroic youths, the scholars of the Ecole Polytech- 
nique, and the example of the National Guards. A 
decent gravity reigned every where during the day. 
At every instant were to be met men carrying on 
biers such of the wounded as could be transported 
to the hospitals with safety; 1,500 of all parties are 
in the Hotel Dieu alone. While each of those un- 
fortunate poor fellows passed, every man present 
spontaneously and most respectfully took off his hat. 

‘he dead were also honourably disposed of. The 
number in the Louvre was immense. Eighty were 
borne to a spot opposite the eastern gate of that 
building yesterday,and buried with military honours. 
Nearly as many were put on board of a lighter, and 
rama down the Seine to the Champ de p may and 
there appropriately interred. A considerable num- 
ber, among whom were four Englishmen, who fell 
on the preceding day, were buried in the Marche 
des Innocens. 

The evening was, if possible, more interesting 
and imposing. Already had tha principal portion 
of the Garde Nationale been reorganized, and with 
“the people,” the persons dignified by the superior 


orders as canaille, been put in possession of all the 
military posts of the metropolis, and occupied them 
with the air of veterans. Along the quays and streets 
the female inhabitants were to be seen seated ip 
groups preparing bandages and lint for the wound. 
ed. The passages (arcades) afforded striking in. 
stances of this benevolent disposition. All the mil. 
liners, and their shopwomen and shopmen, were to 
be seen sitting outside their shops (because those, 
being closed, afforded no light,) busily engaged in 
making lint. 

Paris is so fortified interiorly that a million of 
men would hardly suffice to carry it. I forget how 
many thousand streets it contains, but every street 
of them is capable of long and protracted defence— 
the means for which, however, I do not feel at liber. 
ty to describe. 

The Ecole Militaire surrendered yesterday. The 
artillery from Vincennes marched upon St. Cloud 
The fortress itself remains in possession of the King’s 
troops. The Due de Bordeaux is said to be there, 
—Poor child! Iam sure he would not be molested, 
If menaced, he would certainly be preserved by the | 
Garde Nationale, at the expense of their lives—yes, 
even the commonest labourer would answer for his 
safety, if he were thrown upon him for protection,— 
The Priests had all disappeared, or, if visible, were 
disguised. The Provisional government caused them 
to be informed that they were under the protection of 
the nation, and might resume their functions in secn- 
rity. ‘They have, in consequence, all returned to 
their churches and houses. A large force has assem 
bled at Versailles and St. Cloud, with the intention, 
it is said, of remaining there. ‘They do not intend 
attacking Paris, it is believed, but if attacked, they 
will fight. ‘They oceupy Meudon and Mount Vale. 
rien (the heights to the right and left of St. Cloud.) 
Several hundred soldiers of the Regiment of the 
Guard are said to have left their regiments within 
these two days, and are to be met within Paris with 
their moustaches shaven off. 

The number of men under arms this day is com 
paratively small. ‘The chateau of the Tuileries ree 
mains inthe hands of the brave fellows who took it 
If this were a subject upon which one could be pleas 
sant, these extraordinary men would present ample 
materials; for, as you may guess, their costume is 
various as their employments were from which they 
rushed into battle. ‘They are principally of the work- 
ing classes, and on Thursday night presented a most 
grotesque appearance. Here you saw a young fel- 
low of 20 or 22, with a halberd of the times of Fran- 
cis the First, inlaid with gold, dressed simply in a 
smock frock and trousers, and the casque of a Cui- 
rassier On his head. ‘There you saw another, witha 
blue shirt and trousers, encumbered by the long 
sword of a grenadiera cheval, and capped with the 
brass helmet of a Pompier: a pistol or two comple- 
ted his armament. Farther off a negro in livery 
might be seen en fuctionnaire (as a sentinel), with a 
cavalry carbine, and the broad sword of a Sapeur, 
joked with occasionally upon his being a wlite.— 
Walking up the Place du Carousel, you might see 
a very fine young fellow, apparently a labourer, his 
costume consisting of a canvass jacket and trousers— 
no stockings—wearing the feathered cocked hat of J 
a Marshal of France, said to be captured from the 
wardrobe of the King. At his pride, too, his fel- 
low citizens laughed, which he bore with the most 
imperturbable gravity; and near to him a man with 
the sleeve of the red coat of one of the Swiss over 
his own, an Archbishop’s glove on the opposite 
hand, and a Lancer’s spear on his shoulder. Among 
them are four lrish mechanics, who arrived ** fortue 
nately” in Paris ‘‘that very day,” on their way to 
Charenton. The thing was not to be withstood, so 
in they went with “the boys.” 

The loss of both parties on Thursday was immense, 
It was evident to every man who saw them that the 
French troops were extremely dejected. Some of 
them had not tasted food for 30 hours. They fought 
moreover against their own countrymen. The poor 
Swiss had still more cause for dejection, for they ap- 
prehended that no quarter would be shown them.— 
They were wrong, for the lives of all who surren- 
dered were spared. The people fought like lions. 

At one point a woman, in the costume of her sex, 
headed the Bourgeois, and was the boldest of the 
combatants, if degrees of bravery can be admitted 
in this most memorable conflict of modern times. 
A woman in man’s clothes, fought at the attack on 
the Swiss barracks in the Rue Plumet. The third 
regiment of the Guard (Vandeans) fought with ex- 
traordinary bravery and devotion. Many of the § 
Cuirassieurs surrendered their swords, The Lancers 
of the Guard—the finest body of men in the country 
—fought with heroism and constancy, but were 
dreadfully cut up. Many of them (private soldiers) 
were young men of family. The manner in which 
the Swiss fought, and the nature of the engagement, 
may be taken from the following instance: A come 

ny of them defended one portion of the Rue St 

onore. They were reduced to sixty when I saw 
them, and fought in three lines of single files. The 
peop!e occupied the whole breadth of the street in 
front of them. The foremost Swiss soldier would 
fire or attempt to fire, and would fall pierced with 
balls before he could wheel to gain the rear, ‘The 
same occurred to the next, and so until they had 
every one fallen. The contest here, at the’ Louvre, § 
the Tuileries and at the Place de Greve, was main 
tained with the most deadly obstinacy. The Rue 
St. Honore, for two days, was a perpetual scene of 
slaughter.—Vhere may be neateld in the front of the 
house, which forms the corners of the streets de Ro 
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™ han and St. Honore, five thousand shot-holes. The this period he was distinguished at the capture of | courage, had saved the ladies from being murdered! | ralyzed with fear; I do not think any power on earth 4 
ets Louvre (except the Picture Gallery—whata nation!) | Landshut, where (as the Bulletin states, ) he led his | He related the story wherever he went; and to erown | could have induced me to have moved one inch from 3 
in was ov all sides attacked and defended at the same | division into the city over a bridge that was actually | the hoax, the Morning Herald, of Thursday, con- | the place where I happened to be when the first shot ehh 
de moment, and for hours. In the Court of the Louvre | in flames! Napoleon mentions him when a colonel tained an account of the piratical attack onand plun- } was fired. , To add to my terror, as soon as the ship Par 
The g field piece was planted, which commanded the | near Genoa in 1800, as being a great disciplinarian; der of the packet ship George Canning, on her pas- | struck against the ground, I heard the admiral say “i i 
ile Pout des Arts, being exactly opposite the Institute, and at Waterloo he commanded the right wing of the | sage from N ew York to Liverpool! distinctly to the captain, ** Codrington, we shall cer- Aa 
to Here the fighting was so dreadful, and so maintain- French army. His corps was cut off by Blucher, We subjoin the account given of the above occur | tainly be all blown up; it will be impossible to get ae 
ac, ej, that the front of the Palace of the Institute is | and himself made a prisoner of war, and sent to Ply- | rence in the Herald, to which paper, doubtless, it | her off before new tide.”? This was an awful mo- La 
in geckled with musket and grape shot. One cannon | mouth; an event of sufficient importance at the time | was furnished by Sir John S be ment for older and braver hands than I: we could do m 
ball only appears to have been fired. It has smash- | to produce a supplementary despatch from Lord;  ‘‘ We give the following extraordinary statement, | nothing with our guns, and the men were ordered to ‘bt ‘ 
of «ij a portion of the wall, and from its elevation, | Wellington. He was proscribed by Louis XVIIL., which was obtained from one of the passengers of the | lie down at their quarters. ‘The shot passed over us Paps 8 
ow must have caused dreadful execution in sweeping the | and did not return to France until some years after- | George Canning, without note or comment: and through us; and we could use only the carro- Pe} 
“et bridge. ‘The attack on the Tuileries was not of wards, when a general amnesty was proclaimed. es Lhe George Canning, Captain Allyn, bound to | nades on the poop, which was dreadfully exposed to Pad iS 
“7 gs long duration; it was over in two or three hours,}| Of Casimer Perrier, Benjamin Constant, and Liverpool, from New York, was boarded at sea on | the enemy’s fire. One single shot did horrid execu- ae 
Te A young fellow marched on with a tri-coloured flag | others, nothing more is known than that they have | the night of the 2ist of June, by pirates. Six of tion among the marines, by striking a stand of arms, ‘an 
at te head of the attacking Bourgeois. A thousand been for many years active members of the House of them kept station on deck, and four entered the large | and killing or wounding several men with the splin- eit 
he alls, fired from the front of the Chateau, whistled | Deputies. Atl of them (excepting Constant) may | cabin, One fellow presented a pistol at the head of | ters. I shall not easily forget a poor corporal of oy 
id. by him without touching him. He continued to be set down as firm friends of the late Emperor, and | a gentleman, (a passenger) who placed himself marines, who had both his arms and both his legs vin 
rg march with sang froid, but with, at the same time, probably attached to Napoleon If. ; against the door leading to the ladies’ cabin, and shot off as he was elevating a carronade on the poop. it, 
"Cs gy ait of importance, up to the triumphal areh, and It may not perhaps be inappropriate, ere we close thus prevented them effecting an entrance. T he pi- It is now twenty yearsago, yet the poor man’s coun- Ay 
d, remained there until the end of the battle. this desultory article, to give a short notice of the | rates threatened him with immediate death if he did tenance is as plainly before me at this moment as if us 
he {he neighbourhood of the Hotel de Ville, was the Royal Family of France. Charles X. is the brother | not move out ef the way, when another of the party, | it were only yesterday, as he was carried past me to RY? oat 
se theatre of a still more dreadful conflict. ‘The people | of Louis XVI who perished on the scaffold. He | dressed asa sailor, eame down, and looking at the | be lowered down the hatchway to the surgeons be- *S. 
hig gupied the Quai Pelletier, and the Place de Greve. | was born in 1757, and is consequently 73 years old. gentleman, desired the party holding the pistol not | low. He bore the amputation of three of his limbs, Hi 
“= A‘ter a most sanguinary struggle, they were slowly | He succeeded his brother, Louis XVIII. in 1824, | to fire, as he knew him. ‘The passengers and crew | and died under the operation of the fourth. At ‘Sh 
re jeaten from the Quay into the Place, which with the | He was married in 1773 to Maria Theresa, a daugh- | armed themselves, and fired at the pirates—two or | length the gun-boats and bomb-vessels got in shore uP i 
-m Hotel de Ville, maintained against some of the finest | ter to the King of Sardinia, who died in 1805. They three of whom were wounded. They succeeded, | of us, and took off part of the enemy’s fire, by giving pay ay 
of troops in the universe throughout the day, and until had issue two sons. The eldest, the dauphin, is | however, in regaining their boat, having obtained a} them other employment; but they still sent us a red- BAF) 
Oe those troops retreated, still living, and usually known by the title of the small amount of money from one of the passengers. | hot shot now and then, and once set our hammock ih 3: 
to What a deplorable act was the issuing of the Or- | Duc d’Angouleme, He was born in 177 5, and mar- his must have taken place very near the English | nettings on fire. They could not, however, stand Jari 
Me donaance on Monday last. What slaughter has en- } ried his first cousin, Maria Theresa Louisa, daugh- | coast. ‘The ladies have subscribed a sum of money, | our land batteries, which opened upon them in great Bo hu 
)Thy sed! What changes have been effected by it! ter of Louis XVI. by whom he has no issue. ‘The | in order to present the gentleman by whom they were | forec, and they soon hung out a white flag, and de- pyRah 
nd Respecting a renewal of the engagement, I repeat | younger son, Charles F erdinand, late Due d’Berri, so gallantly defended, with a gold medal, which is manded a truce for four hours. — Great was my de- Arial 
icy my hope that it will not be attempted. Several of | was born in 1778. He married a Princess of Naples now manufacturing in Liverpool.” light, on this cessation of hostilities; and I would not WEN 
lee the oficers of the Garde Royale who fought on] in 1816, and was assassinated in 1820, leaving a —_ even confess my fright when the action was over; DB 
1.) Wednesday have resigned their commissions; daughter, and a posthumous son, the Due d’Bour- VARIETIES but fancied myself quite a hero, and ready to face ae | 
he amongst others Count (I think) Latour de Pin, giv- deaux, now ten years of age. , : ; any enemy, because I had escaped unhurt, particu~ “th 
in ing as his reason his objection to fight against his he other Princes of the blood royal of France are From late Foreign Journals received at this office. larly when the captain, who partly well guessed the vie i 
Uh countrymen. If this example be widely imitated | —1. Louis Philip Duc d’Orleans, born in 1773—now The act appointing, or rather continuing, the func- | state of my feelings, laughed at me for my “im- Bis het: 
the affair will end without further bloodshed; if not, | Lieutenant General, Regent or King, as our next ad- | tions of Mr. Brougham’s charity commissioners ex- | moveability,” as he called it. I have been in many Ta 
ie the contemplation is too horrible to be entertained | vices may show. He is 57 years old, immensely rich, | pired on the 1st July. battles since, in many situations of equal or greater ae 
"ee fr a moment. and has six sons and three daughters. The former] It is related by Count Segur, as a characteristic | danger, yet none aflected me like this.—/ecollec- ane 
it. The shopsare still very gencrally closed, notwith- | are, Dukes of Chartres, Nemours, Joinville, Panthi- | trait of Napoleon, that he possessed the faculty of | ons of a Valetudinarian: Monthly Magazine. ari oh 
¢anding the proclamation of the municipality. As Prin Montpensier. 2. Louis Henry, | throwing aside the most important occupations when-} Decrsion.—The Kin 
ra fou may suppose, much distress would be felt by | Prince of Conde, born 1756, and was married in 1770 | ever he pleased, either for the sake of variety or rest; v. the Inhabitants of Topsham.—Lord Tenterden z 
13 he people, (being all unemployed, ) had not arrange- | to Louisa, aunt of the Duke of Orleans, who died in } for in him the power of volition surpassed that of | 4‘). “we a one agen tte ae. 
Tho 99 delivered the opinion of the Court in this case, whicha 
icy nents been made for their subsistence. The fami- | Jan. 1822, and had an only son, the late Duke d’Eng- | imagination. In this sense he was as much master Bia Master eae Ba etka 
‘k- lies requiring aid receive bread and other provisions. hien, killed in 1804, of himself as he was of others. “Pp 
Vik an order of sessions, and related to a settlement 
ost The men on duty, in like manner, receive bread, DissuASIVES AGAINST SELF-MURDER.—If you are 
ele cheese, meat and wine, which the different parties SELECTIONS distressed in mind, serenity and joy may yet 
in whether the marriage of Joseph Betts and Mary 
parade through the streets preceded by a drum. dawn upon your soul. If you have been contented 
1a The order that prevails reflects upon the people and cheerful, dive—and generally diffuse that happi- 5 th had been 
ule md their chiefs the highest honour. ‘The National NAUTICAL HOAX. ness to others. If misfortunes have befallen you by OF ‘3 had b 
ha Guard will have immortalized itself by its exempla- Among the passengers on board the packet ship | your misconduct, ive—and be wiser for the future. fe oh he had 
ng ry conduct in protecting persons and property from | George Canning, on her late voyage from New York, | If things have befallen you by the faults of others, - od Th mi sdlaed ame tate aiindedl : Ma, vs Rita 
he possible injury. ‘Io the credit of the Parisians be it | was a gentleman who had resided some years at New | dive; you have nothing wherewith to reproach your- Whit tl : b — the name which wase ed in ete 
lee known, that, amid all their excitement, no foreigner | Orleans, in the capacity of agent for the great Levi- | self. If you are rich and prosperous, dive—and do th ane" sm f hee on eas. Chemie Hod ‘kin — beet 
ry las been insulted; but I should exhaust all terms of | athan, of the London Stock Exchange. For some | good with what you possess. If another has injured h ? oo ry . vn he whi ty ‘tar + heer ‘a poi 
ha eulogy weve L to dwell much upon the valour of the | action of this gentleman, his fellow passengers con- | you, dive; his own crime will be his punishment. If well tk — it tesa apt 7 rom eengognge pe: va Pe 
French during the combat, and their excellent con- ceived that he would be a good subject on whom to you have injured another, ive—and recompense it ay Mar Whit 
duet when even flushed with victory over an obsti- play offahoax. They determined, therefore, to get | by your good offices. If your character be attacked, had beet 
sce nate and brave enemy. up one on the first favourable opportunity. A sus- | dive—time will remove the aspersion. If the re- > 
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